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QOPPORTUNI TY extends its congrat- 

ulations to Tuskegee upon the elec- 
tion of Dr. Frederick Douglas Patterson 
to the post of Presi- 
dent. At the same 
time it proffers to 
Dr. Patterson sin- 
cere wishes for the success of his admin- 
istration over one of the most famous 
educational institutions on the western 
continent. 

In the selection of Dr. Patterson, a 
young man of 34 years, the trustees of 
Tuskegee have followed the example re- 
cently set by other great educational in- 
stitutions which have sought to insure 
continuity of administrative program by 
a frank recognition of the limitations im- 
posed by time on human effort. They are 
mindful of the tremendous problems in 
education which have arisen with be- 
wildering rapidity as a result of the vast 
economic and social changes which im- 
pend in America and particularly in the 
South. 

The editor may be pardoned for a per- 
sonal note. As a very young man he came 
in more or less direct contact with the 
new president of Tuskegee. He was just 
a lad then on the campus of Prairie View 
State College in Texas, where the editor 
spent a short but enlightening three years 
as a teacher. Young Patterson in his teens 
had already shouldered many of the re- 
sponsibilities of manhood. He was even 
at that early age familiar with the diffi- 
culties with which the Negro in the 
South is beset. He was acquainted with 
the opportunities neglected as well as the 
opportunities denied. A young man, 
reared on a college campus, even in his 
youth he was not unaware of many of 
the problems which he must face and 
solve as president of Tuskegee. 

Recalling this young boy now from the 
perspective of after years, the editor ven- 
tures the opinion that there are few men 
by tradition, training and temperament 
as well fitted as Frederick Douglas Pat- 


Tuskegee Elects 
A President 


terson to guide Tuskegee into an ever 
greater service to the Negro and ty his 
country. 


HEN the last contingent of Ameri- 

can marines embarked at Port-au. 
Prince for home, a great number of 
liberal Americans 
black and white 
who, during the 
long period of the Occupation, had 
ceaselessly opposed this violation of 
the sovereignty of Haiti, were elated. 
They felt that the restoration of their 
government to the people of this un. 
fortunate Republic would usher in a 
period of peace, which would make pos- 
sible its orderly development, free from 
the despotism which had characterized 
the imperialistic venture of the United 
States. 

Events in the island of Haiti in the 
last year however have served to aberrate 
many of the former well-wishers of Haiti 
and to raise serious doubts as to the tuture 
of Democracy under the administration 
of President Stenio Vincent. The arrest 
and imprisonment of Jacques Romain, 
and the conditions of the incarceration of 
this young intellectual and seven of his 
companions have shocked those who for- 
merly spared neither voice nor ven in 
behalf of Haiti, and who were largely 
responsible for the aroused public senti- 
ment which resulted in the ultimate 
withdrawal of America’s armed forces. 

On October 23rd, 1934 Jacques Ro- 
main, an able writer, scion of a distnig- 
uished Haitian family, formerly Secre- 
tary of Education, who had long been 
interested in the impoverished peasantry 
of his country, was sentenced to three 
years imprisonment on the charge of 
treason. The circumstances of his arrest 
and court martial have never been ade- 
quately explained. A search of his house 
revealed only books and newspapers, al- 
though his mail had been subject to scrut- 
iny and confiscation since 1931, accord- 
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ing tv reports, because of his activity in 
a strike of workers at Port-au-Prince. 
Jacques Romain is a Haitian radical. He 
has opposed the policies of the President. 
He organized a committee in behalf of 
the Scottsboro boys. He ordered radical 
literature from the United States. But 
that he was guilty of treason by import- 
ing arms is difficult, nay impossible to 
believe. 

His trial and conviction smacks of dic- 
tatorship in its worst aspect. The rights 
of free speech, free press, free assembly 
and petition are fundamental rights in a 
Democracy. And Haiti, which for fifteen 
years raised its voice in protest against 
extirpation of these rights, should be the 
last country in the world to deny them 
even to the least of its citizens. 

A group of Americans distinguishesd 
in arts and letters have formed a com- 
mittee to make a nation-wide protest 
against the imprisonment of Jacques Ro- 
main and his fellows. The committee 
under the chairmanship of Carleton 
Beals is known as The Committee for 
the Release of Jacques Romain, 74 Mac- 
dougal Street, New York City. There can 
be no doubt that its efforts will receive 
the support of all liberty-loving Ameri- 
cans black and white. 


ACH year the literary world eagerly 
awaits the verdict of Edward J. 
O’Brien, eminent author and critic on 
the best short stories 

Opportunity of the year. Mr. 
Short Stories O'Brien’s annual 
commentary has now 

become an institution, if not venerable at 
least authoritative, for all those interest- 
ed in this division of creative literature. 

Four years ago through the gift of a 
modest gentleman who desires to remain 
anonymous, Opportunity was able to in- 
augurate a short story competition. The 
purpose of this literary contest was to 
discover latent talent in this most diffi- 
cult field and to stimulate the urge for 
excellence in creative effort. 

In the list of “distinctive short stories 
in American magazines” for the veriod 
May Ist to December 31st, 1932, pub- 
lished in The Best Short Stories of 1933 


(Houghton Mifflin Company), “one, two 
or three asterisks are used to indicate re- 
lative distinction” and “titles of stories 
with three asterisks qualify for the Roll 
of Honor.” Mr. O’Brien in this volume 
selected for two asterisks two stories pub- 
lished in Opportunity: “Don’t Sweep 
Under the Bed,” by Ephraim Berry, 
which appeared in Opportunity for 
November 1932, and “A _ Plantation 
Episode,” by Charles W. Cranford, 
which was published in the issue for 
July 1932. In the same volume Mr. 
O’Brien accords one asterisk to Roy de 
Coverley’s “Theme With Variations,” 
which came out in Opportunity in Sep- 
tember and October of that year. 

For the year 1933 Edward J. O’Brien 
selected “Guardian of the Law,” by the 
late Rudolph Fisher, published in 
Opportunity in March 1933, for two 
asterisks. He accorded one asterisk to the 
following: 


“A Summer Tragedy, 
Arna Bontemps, June 1933. 
“Frogs,” 
H. Graham DuBois, May 1933. 
“The Agenda,” 
Eugene Gordon, December 1933, 
January 1934. 
“One Christmas Eve,” 
Langston Hughes, December 1933. 
“Gin and Moonlight,” 
Henry B. Jones, October and 
November 1933. 
“Jungle Blood,” 
Henry B. Jones, February 1933. 


All of these authors, save one, are Ne- 
groes. To have been listed in O’Brien’s 
Anthologies is in itself proof of ability 
and justifies the efforts which Opportun- 
ity has made to seek and find this ability 
among Negroes. In this volume Langston 
Hughes and Rudolph Fisher, recently 
deceased, attained The Roll of Honor for 
stories published in other magazines. 

There is no valid reason why more 
young colored men and women should 
not attain the highest distinction in this 
field. Surely they have stories to tell. And 
even without the stimulus of prize com- 
petition they should need nv urging to 
strive for the Roll of Honor. 
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AS factors in training Negro youth to earn a 

livelihood in industrial America of today, 
the industrial schools of the South, except in a 
few rare instances, could practically all be 
scrapped without appreciable loss to any one. 
Excepting possibly Tuskegee and Hampton In- 
stitutes, the above statement applies to the vari- 
ous “Agricultural and Me- 
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The Industrial School of the South 


By Frank Horne 
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what they are, how they work and what they 
accomplish. First, what are they and what are 
they trying to do? These schools or “institutes” 
are all derivatives of the Hampton-Tuskegee 
idea of “learning by doing.” Up until the rise 
of Tuskegee under Booker T. Washington, train- 
ing for the Negro in such schools as Talladega 

and Atlanta University was 


chanical” Colleges, Teachers 
and Agricultural Colleges, 
Normal and Industrial or 
High and Industrial Schools 
or Institutes and County 
Training Schools that dot 
the Southern States.’ I have 
come to this conclusion only 
after some ten years of per- 
sonal and direct contact with 
their operation and_ the 
achievements of their gradu- 
ates, after personal visits to 


Normal 


The statements in this 
article by the acting prin- 
cipal of the Fort Valley 
and_ Industrial 
School, Fort Valley, Ga., 
will surprise many who are 
seriously interested in the 
education of the Negro. 


—The Editor. 


almost entirely liberal and 
cultural in nature. Booker 
T. Washington so dramatized 
and popularized the idea of 
“industrial training” that 
numerous vest-pocket edi- 
tions of the great Alabama 
school sprang up all over the 
South. They were of course 
little more than elementary 
schools for all their high 
sounding “entitlements.” The 
idea was to teach Negro boys 


industrial schools on all levels 
in practically all of the Southeastern states, 
after a careful study of the vast amount of 
literature and ponderous statistical studies upon 
the subject of Negro industrial schools in pre- 
paring studies for various group meetings and 
conferences, after a year of graduate study in 
Vocational Education, after preparing studies 
for both the Vocations and the Adult Educa- 
tion divisions of the Washington Conference on 
Negro Education, after a recent investigation of 
a system of industrial schools stretching from 
Virginia to Louisiana, and after a rather care- 
ful observation of Negro life in such diversified 
centers as New York, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Los 
Angeles, Atlanta, Birmingham, and _ rural 
Georgia. In order to defend this statement, 
this article will investigate exactly what these 
schools are designed to do, precisely what they 
are doing, indicate to what extent these schools 
have failed to keep pace with the economic 
needs of Sonthern Negroes, inquire into the 
cause for their apparent inefficiency and finally, 
suggest recommendations tending to increase the 
efficiency of these industrial schools as factors in 
training Negro youth to earn a livelihood in the 
industrial America of today. 

In order to justify this indictment, let us ex- 
amine the “industrial” schools to discover just 


1 Conditions in Texas and the Southwest are not 
familiar to the writer. 


to farm, to lay brick, to work 
with wood ; to teach Negro girls to cook, to sew, 
to wash clothes; only enough “book work” was 
to be taught to allow the worker to read, write 
and figure, to learn something about the mate- 
rials with which he worked, to be clean, healthy, 
honest, law-abiding and dependable. His trade 
was the student’s paramount concern, with the 
academic studies merely auxiliary. With his in- 
sinuating “one - as - the - hand, separate-as-the- 
fingers” gospel, Booker Washington sold his idea 
North and South. He held the “Greek in the 
class-room, grease on the floor’ concept of 
higher liberal education up to scorn, feeling that 
industrial training would bring his people into 
line with the industrial development of the nine- 
teenth century. His siren song titillated the 
ears and loosened the purse strings of southern 
and northern philanthropy as tremendous sums 
were poured into the industrial schools for 
Negroes, leaving the Atlanta Universities and 
the Talladegas to stew in their own proud in- 
terracial juices. The still small voice of a DuBois 
was drowned in the huzzahs to the new Mes- 
siah. Blessed would be the meek and those who 
toiled would inherit the earth, sans vote, sans 
union, sans legal security. 

The curve of Negro land ownership in the 
South mounted rapidly; black men laid brick, 
built houses, cooked, sewed, waited table, filled 
the various “colored man’s jobs” of the South, 
saved money, built homes, sent their children 
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to school—some of them to the “Agricultural 
and Mechanical” colleges founded by the na- 
tional government under the Morrill-Act. The 
black man seemed to have gotten his foot on the 
first rung of the ladder of economic security. 
But in the last fifteen years, something upset- 
ting has happened. In the decade 1920 to 1930, 
Negroes lost 2,775,000 acres of land in the 
South—an expanse twice the size of the State of 
Delaware; illiteracy actually increased; over 
1,000,000 Negro children—approximately one- 
third of the total student body—got into no 
schools at all; three-fourths of the colored chil- 
dren in school got no further than the fourth 
grade; and 80 per cent of them fell out at the 
sixth grade; “colored jobs” have disappeared 
under economic pressure; Negroes watch in 
idleness as white men lay brick and hustle mor- 
tar, work on the roads and haul garbage. But 
what of the industrial schools? Tuskegee, 
Hampton, a number of A. and M. Schools and 
Industrial Institutes have gained accrediting by 
the Southern Association along with Atlanta 
University, Talladega and Fisk at the same 
period that the Negro is at the lowest economic 
ebb since Reconstruction! And DuBois, staunch 
champion of civil and political rights, again in 
his haven on the seven hills, favors a species of 
economic voluntary segregation! Have the 
Daniels come hand.in hand to judgment? Has 
Dan come to Beersfieba and the mountain to 
Mohammed ? 

But enough of history dad its anachronisms. 
What about these industrial schools today? 
What have they been doing to adjust the Negro 
to the demands of modern economic life’ Ex- 
cluding Tuskegee and Hampton for later con- 
sideration, these schools have rather generally 
offered training in agriculture, building trades 
—brick masonry, plastering, carpentry, painting, 
etc., home economics—cooking, sewing and 
handicraft. The report of the Committee on 
Vocations at the Washington Conference indi- 
cates that “at the present time there seems to 
be little or no disposition to plan vocational of- 
ferings in the elementary or the secondary 
schools, or in the colleges, in relation to their 
use for livelihood.”* In the past fifteen years, the 
requirements of standardization and the devel- 
opment of public schools have caused a back- 
ward swing of the pendulum to re-emphasize 
liberal education. Approximately three times as 
many students in the Negro colleges pursue lib- 
eral arts courses as practical arts courses. The 


? Report of the Committee on Vocations of the Na- 
tional Conference on Fundamental Problems in the Edn- 
cation of Negroes, 1934, p. 12. 

3 Ibid, p. 14-f. 
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17 Land Grant Colleges for Negroes, in accord- 
ance with the Morrill Act, are supposed to con- 
centrate upon agriculture, mechanical arts and 
home economics. However, the Washington re- 
port found the vocational offerings to be quite 
limited in some of the land-grant colleges. 
Teacher-training is the only department found 
in all seventeen. Sixteen have departments of 
agriculture ; thirteen of home economics ; twelve 
of mechanical arts; twelve of arts and science; 
four of commerce and business ; two of nursing ; 
one of fine arts; one of physical education. Six- 
teen of the seventeen schools maintain second- 
ary schools providing a wider variety of prac- 
tical, vocational and industrial arts courses; 
fifteen have courses in carpentry, wood-working 
and cabinet-making; thirteen in auto mecha- 
nics; thirteen in agriculture; twelve in brick- 
masonry and plastering; nine in home eco- 
nomics; nine in tailoring; eight in shoemaking 
and Jeather work ; eight in printing and linotype 
operating ; seven in applied electricity; six in 
plumbing ; six in stationary engineering ; five in 
blacksmithing, welding and ironwork; five in 
painting ; five in architectural and mechanical 
drawing; two in furniture repairing; one in 
typewriting and shorthand; one in broom and 
mattress making; one in laundry and dry- 
cleaning ; one in wagon and carriage building.* 

Surely here is an array of subjects to delight 
the heart of the proponents of industrial train- 
ing. But let us see what is really accomplished. 
The truth of the matter is that the graduates of 
these institutions are not thinking about entering 
the industrial world but are attracted in droves 
by the questionable security of the teaching pro- 
fession—teachers of agriculture, teachers of 
trades, teachers of home economics. One is re- 
minded of the classic jibe—“he who knows 
does; he who knows not, teaches.” I was asking 
a group of our college students the other day 
why it was that, with all the graduates from 
home economics departments all over the South 
in the last fifteen years, we had so few small 
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but clean 


and decently managed eating 
places or small hotels. One frank young 
woman volunteered an explanation: “We can 


go teach somewhere and if we don’t do 
our jobs so well and make a few mistakes, it 
doesn’t make so much difference. But, if we 
open a little business and get a little careless 
and make a few mistakes, it means we don’t 
eat!” Edwin R. Embree, president of the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund, staunch champion of Negro 
education, says of the land-grant colleges: 
“These institutions are chiefly devoted to the 
preparation of teachers and to pretty sloppy 
courses in ‘agriculture and the mechanical 
arts’.”* President J. R. E. Lee of the Florida 
A. and M. school, having in mind the hesitancy 
of the Southern Association to accredit these 
schools in the “A” class, salutes his associates 
with the quip: “Brother, is the Association still 
B-rating you?” As for the relation of these 
schools to agriculture, in which one-third of all 
Negro workers are occupied, listen to the Rosen- 
wald Conference on the Economic Status of 
Negroes: “Only a small proportion of students 
in the land-grant colleges are attracted by agri- 
cultural courses, a weakness which may be re- 
flecting the hopeless unattractiveness of agricul- 
ture. Further, there are reflections in the attitude 
of the children of farmers of the unattractiveness 
of the courses, and a fundamental lack of in- 
terest in the field. The courses have in many 
instances been routinized and given such an in- 
tangible theoretical emphasis that they swing 
free from all reality.” At the same conference 
Dr. DuBois said: “Of course, Negro farmers are 
stupid, slow and afraid—all the cream of swift 


4Edwin R. Embree, Every Tenth Pupil, Reprinted 
from the Survey Graphic by Julius Rosenwald Fund, p. 9. 

5 Charles S. Johnson, compiler, The Economic Status 
of Negroes, Summary of materials presented at the Con- 
ference on the Economic Status of the Negro, Wash- 
ington, D. C., May 1933, sponsorship of the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund, p. 32. 
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intelligence and courage has run away or 
crawled away or lies murdered to fertilize south. 
ern soil.”* It appears that the younger genera. 
tion is more interested in setting new marks for 
running and crawling away than in contrib ting 
to the science of fertilization. To many minds in 
the South today this is not an entirely repre. 
hensible ambition; to this philosophy, at lcast, 
the land grant schools may be said to be making 
either a conscious or unconscious contribution! 
Remember, in the decade 1920 to 1930, Negroes 
lost 2,775,000 acres of land in the South. 


Not only the land grant schools are proving 
ineffectual in adjusting their students to present- 
day industrial life, but also most of the private 
institutions and public secondary schools as well. 
Practically all of the private institutes are fol- 
lowing the trend of the land grant schools— 
placing emphasis upon the academic and cul- 
tural features of their programs at the expense 
of the industrial. The students have generally 
come to look upon the industrial courses as 
designed for those who are incompetent to meet 
the exacting demands of the liberal curriculum. 
For the most part, the students dabble about 
under incompetent instructors, with obsolete 
equipment and vague objectives. In teaching 
agriculture, it is the rare school indeed whose 
records display an efficient, economically man- 
aged farm run by the “agriculturist.” In fact, I 
am convinced that, except for the appeal to 
northern and southern philanthropy inherent 
in the names “agricultural” and “industrial,” 
many private schools would have long since 
dropped the appellations and the courses from 
their curricula. The “mechanical arts” are little 
more than sloyd or manual training while 
“home economics” goes little beyond the rudi- 
ments of cooking and sewing with primitive 
equipment, with much idle time spent in “handi- 
craft.” Factual evidence of students actually 
earning their living from school-learned indus- 
tries is so rare as to be almost negligible. Here 
and there a sparkling exception of a school, 
teaching thoroughly and effectively a few in- 
dustrial subjects, proves the exception to the rule. 
As for the high schools, the development of 
public schools has tended away from the in- 
dustrial subjects with emphasis upon the old 
classical college-preparatory curricula. Dr. Am- 
brose Caliver reports that of the 99,093 pupils 
in 688 high schools for Negroes in 1930, 5.64 
per cent were enrolled in courses in agriculture, 

trades and industries, teacher-training, commerce 
and home economics.’ Except for rural high 


6 Ibid, p. 34. 


7 Report of the Committee on Vocations, op. cit., p. 15. 
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schools where the state and federal extension 
prograin are quite effective in agriculture and 
home economics, we may generally say that the 
industrial training in secondary schools for Ne- 
groes is equally ineffective as that in land grant 
schools and private institutions. 

All of these ineffectual “industrial” schools 
have certain recognizable characteristics in com- 
mon. The industrial departments are poorly 
equipped, inadequately manned, pursue vague 
objectives, are over-ambitious in their offerings, 
emphasize theory rather than practice and lack 
the confidence of the students who detect that 
the emphasis of the adrainistration and of or- 
ganization is upon the academic program. It is 
the rare school indeed that utilizes the tractor 
and other power machinery in agriculture, or 
power driven lathes, drills, band-saws in its 
shops, or the modern electric, gas or oil stoves, 
percolators, vacuum cleaners and the other ap- 
pliances of the modern kitchen and home in its 
courses in home economics. Those instructors 
that have adequate training to instruct properly 
a class of modern young men or women are de- 
ficient in practical experience, while the practical! 
men cannot teach what they do know in a way 
to hold the respect of the learners. They have 
little or no contact with a world that is indus- 
tially changing almost overnight, and their 
training has been such as to place them at a dis- 
advantage with the academic faculty where the 
standards have been more rigid. Then the 
courses themselves are rarely well organized with 
a clearly conceived philosophy in mind and defi- 
nite procedure outlined. Too often industrial 
students are simply set to work at odd jobs with 
little of the learning situation introduced. In- 
stead of the dignity of labor and the skilled 
workman’s pride in his accomplishment, disdain 
for hand labor is engendered in the student. 
Quite often, the school will offer courses in a 
number of trades when it is barely equipped 
and manned to instruct adequately in one or 
two. The meagre resources of the institution are 
spread too thin in too many spots. Printing is 
offered on primitive presses with no linotypes 
in sight; automechanics with a wrench or two, 
a screw-driver and a broken-down, antediluvian 
motor car; commerce and business on a couple 
of typewriters. With rudimentary equipment 
and no opportunity for actual apprentice- 
ship, the instruction is largely theoretical. 
Too much farming is done in books and too 
much serving of meals on paper. Much is said 
but little actually done. It is no wonder, then, 
that one school hesitates to give “credit” for 
industrial” courses taken at another institution. 
Further, most of the secondary schools require 
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15 or 16 academic units for graduation. Then 
the college or technical school up ahead shakes 
its collective head rather dubiously over the ques- 
tion of “credit” for work in agriculture, mecha- 
nical arts, brick masonry and cooking. All of 
which makes the student feel that the whole 
business is a sort of game where he will be the 
“goat” unless he learns to get by with as little 
time as possible spent in the “industrial” courses, 
especially in the secondary school. In college, 
he plans to teach the subject anyway and his 
main energy goes into Education 211 and Psy- 
chology 372 in order to get that necessary teach- 
ing license. 

But why are these things so? With more and 
more of these schools qualifying upon the ac- 
credited lists, why are these industrial offerings 
so inefficient in adjusting the Negro student to 
the demands of modern industrial life? There 
are at least three basic reasons whose interplay 
and ramifications have emasculated the southern 
industrial school. These three debilitating forces 
are the influence of the accrediting agencies, the 
rapid technological development of the twen- 
tieth century and the lack of educational funds. 


How have the demands of accrediting agen- 
cies helped to weaken the effectiveness of these 
schools? These agencies have had a most salu- 
tary effect upon those schools which they were 
really designed to consider—the liberal arts col- 
lege and the college preparatory schools. They 
have centered attention upon adequate stand- 
ards for faculty, equipment and _ instruction. 
They have succeeded admirably in making 
schools and students alike “accrediting con- 
scious” with the result that the competition for 
students has forced all types of schools to at- 
tempt to qualify even against their will. Pros- 
pective students investigate the school’s rating 
and have come to know that attending a non- 
accredited institution of any graae level or type 
will handicap them all the way up the line in 
future study. 

(To be continued in June issue) 
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Forty Acres and a Mule 


By Horace Mann 


prese 
a vene history of Reconstruction in the South It is not strange that “forty acres and a ‘nuk’ with 
will tell you the humorous story of “Forty should now be regarded as a monstrous delusion plant 
acres and a mule.” It was a notion of the on the part of the Negroes. Even the wretched ie °°" 
Negroes, in their simple, child-like way, that Negroes who now labor on plantations as ten. no 
the Government was going to give every Negro ants will laugh with you at the ridiculoy d 
family forty acres and a mule. The historians idea which their fore-parents once now. gar’ 
tell you how the “innocent,” “deluded,” “ignor- ished. wha 
ant” Negro ex-slaves firmly II a 
believed that this Govern- It is passing strange, how. , N 
ment grant was to be made, ever, that today the delusion ‘ble 
and the day of the grant was The dean of the newly- of the ignorant Negroes of . je 
to be “the day of Jubilee.” created Dillard University seventy years ago is reap. a 
The Negroes never got recalls some interesting his- pearing in the most unexpect- : 
their forty acres and a mule tory of the Negro and his ed places. In a cotton coun- na 
from the Government. Pro- ef rae to become a land- try, a subsistence homestead wd 
fessor Walter Fleming wrote in ps in the — per is just another word for fan 
a classic history of Recon- “forty acres and a mule.” 
struction in Alabama, and he Mrs. Roosevelt has been 
ence Homestead. gre: 
spared no pains in telling how —The Editor working strenuously for the tive 
ridiculous were these fantas- , development of such family 1 
tic aspirations of the Negroes. units in West Virginia where bes 
For years after the termina- life may be sustained by free gra 
tion of the Civil War, says Fleming, tricksters families. Our great governmental agencies have nel 
could sell the ignorant Negroes brightly colored all been making gestures in the direction of re- con 
pegs painted red, white and blue, with instruc- locating city and stranded folk on land parcels on 
tions to place these pegs on desirable land and that will afford self-sustenance. In Alabama on 
to assume possession. Following Professor Flem- the State where Historian Fleming once de- é' 
ing, all other historians of Reconstruction have scribed the ridiculous pretensions of Negroes ‘ 
brightened the drab record of the period by the to “forty acres and a mule,” State Relief Direc- we 
same happy touch afforded by the great delusion tor Thad Holt boasts of having placed fifteen pe 
of the Negroes regarding the parcel of land thousand families on small parcels of land upon pe 
that was to be theirs. All of these later historians which the Government intends to see that they 
have agreed that it was only after the Freed- make a living. Even Senator Bankhead, cer- gr 
men awoke from their foolish dream that they tainly no “vicious carpetbagger” intent on “de- a 
could be induced to go back to work under the luding the poor, ignorant Negroes,” has pending ta 
readjusted conditions of plantation life, and a measure in Congress which seeks to appro- or 
some semblance of order could be developed priate several hundreds of millions of dollars sy 
in the agricultural economy of the South. to buy land and place tenant families on it as th 
The historians who have agreed with Pro- owners. The current uproar in Arkansas has as fu 
fessor Fleming in laughing at the foolish phan- its basis the need of share-croppers, principally th 
tasy of “forty acres and a mule” have also agreed white, for “forty acres and a mule.” There is a “ 
with him that the plantation system in the South delicious irony in this spectacle of pending legis- tt 
was the most blessed of all agricultural systems. lation and widespread publicity, attended by a 
Like Fleming, they could occasionally document Cabinet crises, all precipitated by a need enun- h 
their histories with personal accounts of the ciated seven decades before by the ignorant and 
relations between white and black under the “deluded” Negro ex-slaves of the South. te 
slave system, and by early remembrances of the The historical picture has not been entirely 
strange behavior of the Negroes during Recon- clear regarding the origin of the earlier myth. 
struction. The Civil War that destroyed chattel The historians have generally been too eager 
slavery also shattered the family fortunes of to prove that it was ridiculous to bother with I 
many of those who later were to become his- origins, as they have been too thoroughly im- t 
torians of the conflict. It also took its bitter toll bedded in the tradition of the “glorious planta- I 
of lives related to these future writers. tion” to accept any possible virtue in a variation 2 
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from that theme. Mr. Claude Bowers, for ex- 
ample, writes of the difficulties experienced by 
the “Southern people,” who, “fighting for the 
reservation of their civilization,’ had to deal 
with the Freedmen “who clung to the illusion 
planted in their minds by demagogues that the 
economic status of the races was to be reversed 

through the distribution of land among them.” 

One wonders if Mr. Bowers would now re- 
gard Senator Bankhead as a demagogue, and 
what has happened to require reversal of eco- 
nomic status by distributing land to members 
of the “white race”! 

Now, one of the first ““demagogues” respon- 
sible for that earlier Negro illusion was that 
anti-abolitionist stalwart, William Tecumseh 
Sherman. When Sherman reached the fertile 
sea-coast of Georgia in late December of 1864, 
he found the plantations deserted by their own- 
ers, and the luckless slaves accumulating on his 
flanks in a cloud of impoverished camp follow- 
ers. These disorganized fringes impeded his pro- 
gress and rendered almost impossible the effec- 
tive victualing of his army. 

To care for the thousands of Negroes who 
hung around his army, Sherman gave land 
grants to the Negroes, parcelled out from the 
rich estates reaching from Savannah to Charles- 
ton and beyond. The news that the “Govern- 
ment” had given land to a people who had 
not even owned their souls a month before 
spread rapidly throughout the South in advance 
of the vanguard of the Federal Armies. The 
magic story of “forty acres and a mule” was 
carried by the grape vine telegraph more ex- 
peditiously than by Sherman’s own cavalrymen. 

There was another “demagogue”’ in the back- 
ground of the ridiculous notion of “forty acres 
and a mule.” From the year 1862 that old Spar- 
tan, Thaddeus Stevens, had advocated the ex- 
propriation and confiscation of lands owned by 
“rebels” in the South, and the assignment of 
these lands to the still enslaved Negroes. In the 
furious debates accompanying the enactment of 
the first Reconstruction measure Thad Stevens 
said: “In my judgment, we shall not approach 
the measure of justice until we have given every 
adult freedman a homestead on the land where 
he was born and toiled and suffered. Forty 
acres of land and a hut would be more valuable 
to him than the immediate right to vote.” 


III 


The politicians—and that meant the Union 
League, and the Cookes, and the Belmonts, and 
the Drexels and the Morgans—saw that the “im- 
mediate right of the freedmen to vote” would be 
a greater convenience to them than any measure 
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of justice involving such elements as “forty 
acres and a mule.” Thad Stevens is called “radi- 
cal” today principally because he is believed to 
nave advocated “radical racial equality” and 
Negro suffrage. But Thad Stevens’ firm opposi- 
tion to the “moneychangers” of his day made 
his an honored name in the history of the Pop- 
ualism of the last generation. Thad Stevens was 
against those measures by which the financial 
powers of the nation seized upon control of our 
political parties, and of our nation, during the 
Reconstruction period. The death of Thad Ste- 
vens in 1868 made it possible for the Union 
League to convert the “ignorant delusions” of 
Negro ex-slaves concerning free land into the 
glittering, but empty participation in Repub- 
lican party politics which marked the latter 
period of Reconstruction. Under the leadership 
of the Republican masters in Philadelphia and 
New York, the Negro leaders in the South soft- 
pedalled the agitation for “forty acres and a 
mule.” The Negro masses were largely betrayed 
by their leaders, who, like Congressman Rapier 
of Alabama, were boasting that they had met 
the crowned heads of Europe, and that they 
owned large plantations in the Southern States, 
and so were as worthy of the opportunity to get 
still larger plantations as any white man. They 
were. 

Negro suffrage neatly served the purposes of 
northern capital, and by 1876 Rutherford B. 
Hayes was quite ready to let the South have 
its own way in disposing of the Negro right to 
vote. Thaddeus Stevens had accepted the grant 
of the franchise as a sorry substitute for “forty 
acres and a mule.” A few years after his death, 
the Negro had neither the land nor the vote. 
The “Southern People’’—or at least that por- 
tion of them which the historians recognize as 
worthy of the name—had won their fight for 
the preservation of their civilization, and farm- 
tenancy on a level but slightly removed from 
chattel slavery was insured for white and black. 


IV. 


Apparently the “illusion” of the ignorant Ne- 
groes consisted in the not uncommon heresy of 
realizing what was good for them some seventy 
years before the idea began to dawn upon the 
minds of those superior to these ex-slaves. In 
the late acceptance of the idea of giving land 
to the landless, now beginning to be thought 
so reasonable, one may be permitted to enter- 
tain some doubt regarding the present validity 
of the old cry of “forty acres and a mule.” With 
new complications in marketing, in internation- 
al competition, and in regional demands for 

(Continued on Page 151) 
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The Negro—Friend or Foe of Organized 
Labor ? 


By Lester B. Grancer 


7 holds first claim on the loyalty of the 

Negro worker—his fellow workers who toil 
side by side with him, or his employer who hires 
and pays him, sometimes against the wishes of 
white labor? Is it wisdom for Negro workers to 
protect the interest of white labor, which has so 
often kicked them in the face, or should they 
line up with employers against 


that his own job could not be safe unless his 
fellow workers were also secure. 

Which Negro acted wisely? Was the dru 
clerk a scatter-brained young fool, as his {rien 
advised, to risk his own prospects in joining with 
his white fellow workers? Was the newspaper 
man a treacherous scab, to violate his union 

pledge and betray the strike 


labor unions, even to the point 
of scabbing and strike-break- 
ing? 

This is no longer an aca- 
demic question to be disputed 
to hairline extremities by soft- 
handed theoreticians. It is 
an urgent problem facing the 
black man in the street every 
day, the answer to which will 
have tremendous effect upon 
the fortunes of Negro popula- 
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course. 
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tude of the Negro worker 
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—The Editor. 


for better working conditions? 
It is a question which come 
up with increasing frequency 
to plague the Negro worker 
employed with a small con- 
cern where close personal re- 
lationships estatblished 
between worker and boss. 
Such individual problems, 
however, fade into relative in- 
significance beside the huge 
problem posed before Negro 
labor in the mass. For gen- 


of the 
League 


labor 


tions in every large city of 
America within the next ten 
years. Visible results may come even sooner, so 
amazing is the speed with which our national 
industrial picture is being transformed under 
the pressure of economic upheaval. Every day 
comes account of some new development in 
Negro-white labor relations—some new problem 
to be solved presently by black workers for their 
permanent profit or loss. 

A few months ago the staff of a New Jersey 
white daily newspaper protested to the publisher 
against unfair working conditions. They were 
members of the Newspaper Guild, and when 
their demands were not met they went out on 
strike. On the staff, and a member of the Guild, 
was a Negro editorial writer who had been given 
his chance and promoted from the ranks by the 
publisher personally. He refused to strike with 
his fellow union members, stating that the pub- 
lisher needed him and he could not desert his 
employer-friend in this hour of need. 

In New York, on the other hand, sixty em- 
ployees of a wholesale drug company went out 
on strike to protest the dismissal of three work- 
ers because of union activities. Among the 
strikers was a Negro who held an excellent job 
and stood high in the employer’s favor. He 
walked out on strike, not because of any personal 
dissatisfaction, but because he resented the boss’s 
attempt to break up the union—because he felt 


erations organized labor for 
the most part has been indifferent, if not ac- 
tively hostile, to participation by _ black 
workers. This has been partly due to race pre- 
judice, and partly due to that group selfishness 
typical of craft unionism. Recently there has 
been a change of attitude. As the great mass of 
America’s workers have gradually become more 
intelligent regarding the nature of the struggle 
between Labor and Capital, they have begun to 
realize the essential solidarity of interests of all 
labor. There has been a decided movement 
away from craft toward industrial unionism; 
there are signs that race prejudice is weakening. 
The partial success of the Randolph resolution 
at the 1934 A. F. of L. convention was one indi- 
cation. A western local of the Railway Clerks 
Union recently defied the color bar of the Inter- 
national’s constitution and admitted a Negro 
member. These and other events are faint cracks 
appearing in the solid wall of race prejudice 
which has heretofore baffled the attempts of 
Negroes to cooperate closely with white workers. 
Black labor’s reaction to this new situation will 
largely determine the future of Negroes in the 
organized labor movement, and also influence 
the ultimate success of Labor’s struggle against 
Capital. 
The individual cases of the Negro newspaper- 
man and the drug clerk are comparatively easy 
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o judge. The former joined a union of fellow 
employees without color bar and pledged him- 
jf to support union action. He simply weighed 
he union’s chances of winning and his own 
chances of finding another job against the ethics 
{ the situation—and tossed ethics into the ash- 
can. The drug clerk, being younger and braver, 
kept faith with his fellow workers and his man- 
hood. 

A different situation faces Negro workers in 
industries where they have become established 
without the support of organized labor, and 
where organized labor is now beginning to woo 
their membership, more from reasons of self- 
defense than brotherly love. For instance, in 
the city of Dayton, Ohio, locals of the Interna- 
tional Moulders Union during prosperous years 
discouraged the applications for membership of 
Negro foundry moulders, using the obvious ex- 
pedient of boosting initiation fees to a prohibi- 
tive figure. Negroes found jobs at lower wages 
in open-shop foundries where the company union 
plan of employee organization was effective in 
keeping out the A. F. of L. union. Lean depres- 
sion years have starved the International’s treas- 
uries, and now the Dayton locals are soliciting 
as members the Negroes whom they once re- 
buffed. Black workers refuse to join and stand 
by the company union. 

There are a thousand colored foundrymen in 
that city, and upon their prosperity depends the 
economic security of black Dayton. What does 
that security demand—that Negroes repay the 
stupid prejudice of white moulders with an unre- 
lenting opposition to organized action, or that 
they drop their justified grudge and seize this 
chance to establish better relations with white 
workers? Can Negroes trust this gesture of 
friendship by the International, or do they seri- 
ously imperil their present jobs when they desert 
the company union? 

Traditional college-bred, white-collar leader- 
ship among Negroes has usually insisted the lat- 
ter probability. A Chicago garment factory 
employs hundreds of Negroes, working and pay- 
ing them by sub-union standards and offering 
them certain recreational and “welfare” services. 
The International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union tries vainly to organize the Sopkin em- 
ployees and meets the opposition of numerous 
influential Negro citizens. Critics of the In- 
ternational say that its past policy in Chicago 
toward Negro workers has been unsatisfactory, 
and that undercover discrimination exists in 
locals even today. They urge Sopkin em- 
Ployees to stick to the company union until 
the International gives more complete proof of 
what protection it can and will offer. “Any 
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job,” they say, “is better than no job at all— 
even a sweatshop job. Our lower wage is the 
employer’s profit, and that profit insures our job 
security.”” One inspired Sopkin employee even 
rushes into print with an article entitled, 
“Thumbs Down On Unions!” 

The International’s supporters and organizers 
denounce these “leaders” as paid mouthpieces of 
Big Money, or as short-sighted opportunists who 
betray the very cause they seek to protect. The 
International points to its record as one of the 
most liberal of all A. F. of L. organizations, to 
its membership of 6,000 Negroes in New York, 
to its rapid gains among the Negro workers of 
Cleveland and Philadelphia, as proof of the fact 
that the rights of colored union members would 
be fully protected. They warn that refusal of 
Negroes to join the organized movement now 
only widens the breach that may have existed 
formerly, and increases the danger that colored 
workers may be shut out of the industry almost 
entirely if and when Chicago is as successfully 
unionized as New York City. The air is black 
with charges and counter-charges, while, true to 
precedent, the Negro workers themselves give 
little or no serious thought to the problem which 
is ready to smack them in the face. 

So with the rubber workers of Ohio, the to- 
bacco workers of North Carolina, the steel work- 
ers of Pennsylvania, the longshoremen of Cali- 
fornia—the list can be multiplied indefinitely of 
instances where Negro workers have problems 
similar to these thrust upon them for immediate 
decision. Their decision is not made more easy 
by the conflicting advice coming from disputant 
groups of “leaders.” The defeatists lament that 
industry holds no future for Negro workers and 
urge a hasty retreat back to the farm. The mid- 
dle-of-the-roaders advise Negroes to stick with 
the employers and the company union until 
Labor’s fight has been won or lost, when they 
can choose their new allegiance. Professional 
labor organizers insist that Negro workers should 
rush pell mell into the A. F. of L. ranks at first 
opportunity. 

The truth is that none of this advice reaches 
the Negro’s needs. It is perfectly true that there 
are industries where white workers, already orga- 
nized, have fought bitterly the employment of 
Negroes and have barred them from unions. In 
such cases Negro labor has no alternative other 
than to stick with the employer and accept what- 
ever protection is afforded by company unions. 
While accepting the company union, however, 
as a shelter in the time of storm, black workers 
must realize that the shelter won’t last long— 
while the storm will. The company union does 
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not, and cannot adequately protect the interests 
of workers, for it opposes the very things which 
true unionism seeks to produce—unity of all 
workers, freedom from employer interference, 
independence of leadership, and bargaining 
strength through numbers. 

Therefore, even when forced to accept tem- 
porarily the dubious benefits of the company 
union, Negro workers must still seek a favorable 
opportunity to force terms on organized labor 
and enter its ranks. Sometimes no pressure is 
needed, as in the case of the I.L.G.W.U., which 
realized some time ago the necessity of organiz- 
ing the thousands of Negro garment workers in 
the East. Sometimes a bitter lesson must be 
learned by white workers, as with the San Fran- 
cisco dock workers, who barred Negroes from 
union membership until colored longshoremen 
helped to break the docks strike of 1934—after 
which they were admitted to unions to prevent 
future strike-breaking. Again, in times of crisis, 
Negro labor often has a chance to drive a bar- 
gain with organized labor and force concessions 
previously withheld. For instance, Negro long- 
shoremen of Los Angeles refrained from strike- 
breaking on condition that they would be admit- 
ted freely to the union and receive their share 
of work—a bargain made and kept by the 
union. 

Sometimes, for one reason or another, Negroes 
are unable or unwilling to join a union, but form 
separate organizations having an understanding 
with white workers regarding mutual protec- 
tion of wages and hours. This is an arrange- 
ment adopted by motion picture projectionists in 
several large cities, but it is plainly a less satis- 
factory arrangement than full union member- 
ship. 

He is a light-hearted optimist indeed who 
believes that all of the problems of Negro labor 
can be solved thus directly. Neither diplomacy, 
stratagem nor threat is likely to have any effect, 
for instance, on the anti-Negro policy of the 
four railroad brotherhoods, aristocrats of Ameri- 
can labor, which for fifty years have maintained 
an arrogant disdain for other groups of workers. 
There can be no parleying with the railway 
unions of the South which have bargained with 
railroad heads to put Negroes out of jobs— 
whose members have lain in ambush and mur- 
dered Negro trainmen in a terrorist campaign. 
Such unions as these—internationals and locals 
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—Negroes must fight openly as enemies :.0t og) 
of black labor but of organized labor as « who} 

Against them there is a weapon of defen 
which Negro labor has not used enoug]. in th 
past—legal action. With millions of ta>.payer 
dollars going into railway construction ar-d pub. 
lic works projects, it is possible as never befor 
for skilled legal talent to find ways of bringin, 
suits on behalf of black workers which migh; 
hold up appropriations until justice is give 
them. 

All of the above indicates the utter hopeles. 
ness of expecting the intellectuals and _profe 
sionals of the race to plan the way for Negn 
labor. Their leadership is bound inevitably 
end up in a blind alley of futile compromix 
The Negro Workers’ Councils created by th 
National Urban League are a frank recognition 
of this fact, and an attempt to set up a form ¢ 
organization in which workers, without the in. 
terference of outsiders, may meet to discuss ther 
mutual problems and learn ways of facing then 
They are a vehicle for wider spread of worker’ 
education among Negroes, which is the first step 
toward workers’ action. In Pittsburgh and Co. 
lumbus, in New York and Newark, in Raleigh 
and Greensboro, in St. Louis and Kansas City, 
in Atlanta and New Orleans—all over the coun. 
try these Councils are forming groups of black 
workers who are facing soberly a future of bit- 
ter struggle in the American industrial scene. 

They realize that there can be no neutrality 
for Negroes in this struggle. In any bitter con- 
flict the neutral becomes the buffer, and Bel- 
gium discovered in 1914 how hapless is the 
buffer’s fate. If Negro workers would avoid a 
similar fate they must choose shortly whether 
they will be friend or foe of organized labor. 

Essential to a proper decision is their under- 
standing of the aims and methods of unions— 
their realization that Negroes are not the only 
group unfairly treated by unions, nor the only 
workers dissatisfied with labor leadership. They 
must learn that organized labor and A. F. of L. 
are not necessarily synonymous, but sometimes 
antithetical—that to uphold the interest of the 
one may be to attack the plan of the other. 

In short, when Negro workers assume their 
own leadership and attack their own problems 
they will recognize that a blow at organized 
labor is a blow at their own safety. Only con- 
tinued stupidity on the part of white labor lead- 
ership can prevent black workers from lining 
up with the cause of organized labor. 
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Race Prejudice in Children 


By Eucene L. Horowrrz 


“Now I was eight and very small, 

And he was no whit bigger, 

And so I smiled, but he poked out 

His tongue, and called me ‘Nigger’.” 

Counteé Cullen 

_* 8 the Baltimorean poked out his tongue. 

What did he do at 12? At 16? At 35? 
At 4? When were the seeds 


they were chosen as being unmistakably Ne- 
groid. These faces were arranged in order and 
printed on a large page. The test consisted of 
placing this sheet of pictures before the boys 
being tested and asking them to pick out those 
boys with whom they wanted to do different 
things. They were allowed to choose as many 

of the pictures as they wanted 


planted that blossomed at 8 ? 
On what did they feed? 
Where did they germinate? 
What was their flowering? 
These sowings and these ger- 
minations concern the _ re- 
search worker. Counteé Cullen 
confined his report to Balti- 
more. What would have been 
his account of New York? 
Of Chicago? Of Washing- 


ton? 


Here is an interesting 
account of the influence of 
environment on racial at- 
titudes in children, black 
and white, by an assistant 
in the department of Psy- 
chology at Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. 

—The Editor. 


for each item in the test. 
They could pick out the 
same boys over and over 
again, or could choose differ- 
ent boys. Within the limits 
of the twelve faces used in 
the test, the boys had com- 
plete freedom ; they could se- 
lect white boys or colored 
boys, or both white and col- 
ored boys; and as many or as 
few of each as they cared for. 

The questions of the test 


No one can deny the im- 
portance of an understand- 
ing of the origins of bias and prejudice in chil- 
dren for thorough insight into the problems of 
race relations. Though some material, notably 
Lasker’s “Race Attitudes in Children,” is avail- 
able, it is chiefly in an anecdotal and descriptive 
form which makes comparison of different com- 
munities almost impossible. 

This paper is a summary of part of an at- 
tempt to study the development in white chil- 
dren of attitudes toward Negroes in such fashion 
as to make comparisons between different age- 
groups and different communities possible. The 
emphasis throughout the study has been on a 
testing program, testing the attitudes of white 
boys toward Negro boys. The boys tested were 
those in the elementary schools in the communi- 
ties investigated, ranging in age from about five 
to fourteen. To avoid error due to special selec- 
tion, whenever possible, all the boys in the grade 
examined were taken. When this was not pos- 
sible, whole classes were taken, so that the groups 
may be considered, in general, “fair samples.” 
The tests were given in New York, Georgia, 
and Tennessee. 


From a specially made collection of photo- 
graphs of boys’ faces, twelve pictures were taken, 
four of whites and eight of Negroes. These faces 
were chosen as uniformly pleasing and racially 
representative. In selecting the faces of the 
colored boys, there was no attempt to sample 
the large range of types within the Negro group ; 


were: 
“Show me all those that you: 

want to sit next to you on a street car 

want to be in your class at school 

would play ball with 

want to come to your party 

want to be in your gang 

want to go home with you for lunch 

want to sit next to in the movies 

would go swimming with 

I'd like to have for a cousin 

want to be captain of the ball team 

want to live next door to you 

like” 
These twelve questions were asked of all the 
boys tested. The boys indicated their selections 
for each item of the test. 


Since there were twelve faces to choose from, 
and four of the faces were white, even if there 
were no prejudice in the children at all, about 
33 1/3% of all the selections made might be 
white. This would be the percentage if chance 
alone were operating; but if there were some 
bias against the Negro faces, the whites would 
tend to be selected relatively more frequently. 
The choices of white faces, expressed as a per 
cent of the total number of faces chosen for all 
the items, is the score. The greater the difference 
between this percentage and 33 1/3%, the al- 
lowance for the operation of chance, the greater 
the bias. 

The New York group came from two public 
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schools in the borough of the Bronx, New York 
City. The testing began with the kindergarten 
boys and continued on through the eighth grade. 
On this test some prejudice was displayed even 
by the younger children; not very much it is 
true, but still their choices included a greater 
ratio of whites than the 33 1/3% that could be 
accounted for by chance. With increase in age, 
there was a corresponding increase in the 
amount of prejudice until about the sixth grade, 
after which the amount of prejudice shown on 
this test remained constant. Another test used 
in the investigation showed the increase in pre- 
judice continuing right up through the grades. 
The growth here described cannot be taken as 
an adequate picture of the development of all 
kinds of prejudice, but should serve to represent 
the development of one phase of prejudice, bias 
displayed in the choice of companions in im- 
agined situations. A test such as this, presenting 
the same sort of situation to all the children test- 
ed, is useful in making comparisons because the 
scores represent reactions in the same types of 
situations, For such communities, as the questoins 
are equally fair, comparisons can be made by 
giving the same test to children of both groups 
and directly comparing the scores. The specific 
results of the testing are presented in the figure. 

This test was applied to Southern children, 
in kindergarten, 2nd, 4th, 5th, 6th, and 7th 
grades in urban Tennessee ; and in the 2nd, 4th, 
and 6th grades in two communities, one urban 
and one rural, in Georgia. These groups repre- 
sented widely divergent economic levels, yet the 
results indicated that these children showed 
similar amounts of prejudice. Furthermore, those 
in the Southern groups were no more prejudiced 
than their Northern brothers! 

The next group sampled was composed of 
children in a mixed school in New York City. 
All of the boys in two classes of the 6A grade 
were tested. The group was found to be com- 
posed of twenty-four colored and eleven white 
boys. These groups are small, but the random 
fashion in which the group was taken, all those 
present in two classes on a regular school day, 
would tend to support the feeling that they may 
be considered representative. The results showed 
that the white boys preferred white companions 
in about the same proportions as did the whites 
elsewhere, and the Negro children selected whites 
in a significantly smaller ratio. However, it 


should be noticed that the colored boys chose 
white companions more often than mere chance 
could account for. As far as this test goes, in the 
long run, the colored boys apparently preferred 
white companions to Negro. 

This result is of especial importance on sever- 
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al counts. It seems to show that the choices «re 
built up by general environmental conditicns 
which exert a very strong force, even stronger 
than intimate family surroundings. Equally iin- 
portant, however, is the implication for the 
development of Northern Negro youths. As ad- 
ults, under current conditions and from present 
day trends, it seems most likely that the Negro 
lads will be cut off from social intercourse with 
whites. Boys who grow up retaining a preference 
for white companions will probably be doomed 
to frequent disappointments and general mal- 
adjustment. The effect of the alteration of atti- 
tudes as basic as are racial attitudes is at present 
unpredictable and probably tied up with the 
fashion in which such a change is undergone. 

One more group was tried. Arrangements 
were made to test children attending a regular 
meeting of one of the clubs conducted in a co- 
operative dwelling run under Communist aus- 
pices. Only sixteen children attended the meet- 
ing on the evening of the testing, but this was 
a normal attendance for the group, and there 
was apparently no selection among the mem- 
bers that would have any direct influence on the 
results of the tests. In their school standing, the 
children were found to range from the 4A 
through the 7A grade; the number in each class 
was consequently very small. However, the test 
scores indicated that the children showed no 
prejudice against the Negroes. If anything, Ne- 
groes were preferred to whites on the test. Any 
fears that the group might have been coached 
to respond as they did were dispelled during the 
discussion after the tests, led by the leader. The 
boys were encouraged to criticize the test, and 
made the points that one could not judge person- 
ality from faces; that for some activities only 
the larger boys were chosen. When one of the 
boys objected to the item, “Show me all those 
you’d like to have for a cousin,” his colleagues 
spontaneously put him on the defensive with such 
questions as “What do you care what other 
people think ?” and “How would you feel if you 
were a Negro and cousin to a white boy who 
felt that way?” 


These results may be summarized as follows. 
Children in New York City, urban Tennessee, 
urban Georgia, and rural Georgia were found 
to react with similar amounts of prejudice as 
measured by the test described. Children in a 
mixed school were found to prefer whites to 
Negroes as companions, the white children to an 
extent equivalent to the boys tested elsewhere, 
the colored boys to a significantly lesser degree 
but still more than chance expectancy. Com- 
munist children were found to display no preju- 
dice against the Negroes. 
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does not bear on the 
question of the mu- 
latto as such, as in 
the faces used there 
was no change of fea- 
tures.) In another 
test using photographs 
of group situations, 
it seemed to make no 
difference whether 
there was one Negro 
present, or three, a: 
far as the tendency to 
refrain from joining 
the group was con- 
cerned, 


Contact in school 
for about four months 
with a rather popular 
Negro boy, in the 5A 
grade in an otherwise 
all-white New York 
City school, did not 


Preference for WA 
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significantly decrease 
the amount of preju- 
dice shown by his 
classmates. 


The major results 
of this investigation 
merely indicate that 
prejudice begins early 
and develops with an 
increase of age. 
White children of va- 


It must be emphasized that the importance 
of these results is largely conditioned by two 
considerations: first, the degree to which choice 
of faces in response to each item of the test 
represents the actual feelings of the children ; 
second, whether the test is equally valid as a 
test of prejudice for the different types of com- 
munities studied. For the present, the results 
presented can certainly be taken as suggestive 
and probably represent a fairly valid picture of 
conditions. 


Some interesting results from other sections 
of the study suggest that the responses of the 
children are not based on mere skin color. The 
children did not discriminate between faces 
photographically made darker or lighter. (This 


es who live in the South 


ried experience and 
economic status, those 


and those who live in 
the North, children from a mixed school and 
children from an all-white school show approx- 
imately equal amounts of prejudice. These atti- 
tudes apparently develop under such diverse cir- 
cumstances as have been indicated unless very 
definite efforts are made to change them. The 
results from the Communist group seem to in- 
dicate that such prejudices are not unalterable 
components of the biological organization of 
white children. 

As has already been noted, the conclusions 
from this study alone must necessarily be very 
limited. They are at best only suggestive. They 
may, however, serve to point both the necessity 
and direction of further investigations. 
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The Significance of the Italo-Abyssinian 
(Question 


By Cuartes H. Westey 


FRICA, once the unknown continent, has 

had world attention attracted to it again. 
Present attention is occasioned by the fact that 
in the eastern part of the continent, the ancient 
state of Abyssinia now faces Fascist Italy, a 
modernly organized imperialist power, which is 
engaged either in the old game of saber-rattling 
or in the older game of em- 
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Queen of Sheba. While its subsequent history 
is an account of internecine wars and usurpa- 
tions, it is also a glorious struggle for a continu- 
ously successful independence against foreign 
aggression. The rise of this empire in the mod- 
ern world dates from the reign of Theodore of 
Amhara, who consolidated the kingdom but 
was killed in 1868 during a 
war with Great Brtain. The 


pire building. Colored Amer- 
icans are interested in this in- 
cident because it seems to in- 
dicate the repetition in the 
modern age of the _ well- 
known historical phenomena 
of the conquest and exploita- 
tion of a submerged darker 
race by a dominant white 
race. The significance of 
Italy’s latest move in the di- 
rection of this African king- 
dom will be manifested more 


Fascist Italy prepares to 
strike at the independence 
of Abyssinia. Why? 
fessor Wesley of Howard 
University tells us. 

—The Editor. 


accession to the throne of 
Menelik II, the great-uncle 
of the present king, in 1889 
began a new epoch in the his- 
tory of the country. 

King Menelik died in 1913 
and was succeeded by his 
grandson, Li Yasu. Three 
years later he was deposed 
and Waiseru Zoaditou, a 
daughter of Menelik, was 
made Empress and crowned 


Pro- 


clearly when consideration is 

given to the Abyssinian historical background, 
the international aspects of the question, and 
the recent manifestation of the imperialist spirit. 


The Abyssinian Background 


Abyssinia embraces 350,000 square miles of 
territory and is almost as large as France and 
Germany combined. It is peopled by 8,000,000 
to 10,000,000 inhabitants, who are Negroes, 
Jews, Somalis, Falashes, Arabs, Greeks and Ar- 
menians. This age old empire has been known 
to the ancient world as Ethiopia and to the Arab 
world as the Land of Habash or mixed races. 
Its peoples have been said to be “in no sense 
Negroid, either in physique or mentality.” 
Ethiopian slaves, however, were brought to the 
western world just as they were brought from 
all parts of Africa. The descendants of 
these African peoples are in the United States. 
Their colors, black, brown and yellow, have 
their likenesses in any colored assembly in 
America. Certainly by no stretch of the imagin- 
ation or science could these peoples be classed 
as “white.” 

The history of Abyssinia, once known as 
Ethiopia, reaches back into authentic and tra- 
ditional records some three thousand years and 
its important facts begin with the descendants of 
Menelik I, the son of King Solomon and the 


on February 11, 1917. At the 
same time, Ras Tafari, the present king, was 
made Regent and heir to the throne at the 
age of twenty-five. He was raised to the 
rank of Negus or King, and was crowned 
as such on October 7, 1929. From this time to 
the year 1930, there was joint rule between 
the King and the Empress. When the Empress 
died on April 3, 1930, Ras Tafari succeeded 
to the throne as Haile Selassie I, King of Kings, 
Emperor of Ethiopia. 

Haile Selassie received his education in part 
at a French mission school and has traveled in 
Europe. He has employed the methods and 
devices of the western European nations in his 
government. His advisers have consisted of ed- 
ucated Ethiopians who were trained in Europe 
and America. He has expressed interest in edu- 
cation, road building, and the improvement of 
the health of his people. Hospitals, telephones 
and the telegraph, the radio and the trappings 
of civilization march side by side with the in- 
congruities of primitive life. The medieval and 
the modern meet in grotesque ways in Abyssinia. 


The International Background 
With the tacit approval of Great Britain, Italy 
in 1882 occupied the port of Massana on the 
Red Sea and shortly afterwards the colonies of 
Eritrea and Somaliland were formed, which cut 
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Ethiopia completely off from the sea. These 
territories were three times larger than Italy 
itself. A treaty was signed with Menelik II of 
Abyssinia in 1887, two translations of which 
were made, one in Amharic and the other in 
Italian. The Italian text was so phrased that 
Italy was given a virtual protectorate over 
Abyssinia, which was regarded as a rather 
shrewd diplomatic coup by Italian statesmen. 
After a period of diplomatic bickering, war was 
declared in 1895. Troops were rushed to Abys- 
sinia from Italy, and at first victories were 
gained over the Abyssinian troops, who were 
armed for the most part with spears and native 
weapons. On March 1, 1896, at the Battle of 
Adowa, Ras Makonnen with his Abyssinian 
forces surrounded 20,000 Italian troops and 
only 3,000 of them were able to escape death 
or capture. This defeat put an end to Italian 
imperial aspirations for several decades. On 
October 26, 1896, a treaty was signed by which 
Italy abandoned its claim to a protectorate over 
Abyssinia and recognized its independence. 
This formal recognition by Italy induced the 
European nations, led by France, Russia and 
Italy, in 1897 to appoint diplomatic represen- 
tatives to the Ethiopian capital, Addis Ababa. 
Great Britain followed this example in 1898. 
British interest in Abyssinia grows out of its vital 
relation to English control of Egypt. Lake Tsana 
is one of the sources of the Nile. Its location in 
Abyssinia makes its control an important factor 
in British diplomacy. From a height of 6,000 
feet, the Blue Nile pours forth its waters to in- 
crease the cotton crop of Egypt, which is of 
considerable size, and to make more generally 
fertile the arid Egyptian soil. The diversion of 
this stream or any interference with the water 
course of the Nile would prove disastrous to 
Anglo-Egyptian interests in Egypt and_ the 
Sudan. Subsequent treaties in 1906, 1908 and 
1925 defined the spheres of influence which 
each of these European nations, Great Britain, 
France, and Italy, might develop in Abyssinia. 
In 1928 a treaty of friendship was signed by 
Italy and Abyssinia providing for the settlement 
of all disputes by arbitration and conciliation. 
France as well as Great Britain is a commer- 
cial rival of Italy’s in East Africa. France holds 
a concession on the 500 miles of railroad from 
the port of Djibouti to Addis Ababa, granted by 
Menclik II in exchange for the construction of 
the road. Italy wants also to connect its north- 
ern and southern colonies by a railroad running 
through Abyssinia. France through the Laval- 
Mussolini agreements and influenced by the 
possibilities of the European situation, especially 
as it is represented in the rise of a new militant 
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Germany with ambitions for foreign trade and 
expansion, is reported to have reached an ac- 
cord with Italy in which the extension of Italy’s 
influence in East Africa seems also to be a part. 

Rumors have connected Russia and Japan 
with interests in Abyssinia. Russia is said to 
have thought of the possibilities of another com- 
munistic state in Abyssinia. A group of Russians 
was sent Addis Ababa, but when it was found 
that communist study groups were being formed 
among the soldiers, these Russians were asked 
to leave the capital. At present communistic 
propaganda seems to have little opportunity 
for development in the land of the Ethiopians. 

Still another imperialist power has an inter- 
est in this Italo-Abyssinian question-—Japan. It 
has been asserted that there is no foundation to 
these rumors of Japan’s interest, and that they 
are propaganda started by a western nation to 
justify its aggressive actions. The Emperor 
Haile Selassie, however, has become suspicious 
of the ambitions of the western European pow- 
ers, Italy, Great Britain and France, and has 
listened to the friendly approaches of Japan. 
This new power in the Pacific could aid, it is 
his belief, in the modernization of Abyssinia as 
it had of its own land. Such a dream would 
be attractive to the ambitious Abyssinian Em- 
peror, who would recognize its desirability. 
Rumor had it that a marriage was arranged be- 
tween the royal houses in each realm in truly 
medieval diplomatic fashion. The announce- 
ment has been made that this marriage is not to 
be consummated and at present nothing of this 
sort seems to be imminent. This bit of news 
may be a smokescreen behind which the present 
policy has shaped itself. If this rapproachment 
should be accomplished there are prophets who 
could vision thousands of Japanese migrating to 
Abyssinia, setting up factories and teaching the 
wonders of the machine age to black men in 
Africa. The facts, are, however, that at present 
there are very few Japanese in the country. It 
is also rumored that cotton concessions have 
been offered to Japan by Abyssinia. This would 
be a real “Yellow Peril” to the imperialists in 
Africa. Although England and France have 
ports on the Asiatic coast adjacent to Japan, it 
is not likely that Japan will be permitted to 
have a commercial base in the Near East area 
and economic interests in Abyssinia. This might 
well be “the rising tide of color.” 

While American diplomats have not been di- 
rectly interested in American influence in Abys- 
sinia, American economic interests have awak- 
ened to Abyssinia’s treasures. The White Com- 
pany of New York City was awarded a $20,- 
000,000 contract for the erection of a dam 
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which remains incomplete for international and 
financial reasons. Plans for the completion of 
this dam are to be submitted in April. The oil 
scouts have made their way to Abyssinia and 
sent back favorable reports and mining com- 
panies have had their interests awakened. The 
recent incidents have been regarded as of such 
importance that one of the most experienced of 
our diplomats has been dispatched to Addis 
Ababa. 
The Rise of the Italian Imperialist Spirit 

Italy entered the World War with the defin- 
ite desire of obtaining additions to its territory. 
These nationalistic and imperialistic ambitions 
were not successful. Italy was disappointed in 
its aspirations to gain control of the Adriatic 
coast as well as in its acquisition of a greater 
colonial empire. From 1919, when Benito Mus- 
solini called together an assembly of ex-service 
men for the organization of Fascism, to the 
present time Italy has been girding itself for 
imperialist expansion. The post war plight of 
Italy gave opportunity for the rise of a Fascist 
Regime which would be able to defend and 
preserve Italian interests at home and abroad. 
With a dense population pressing against in- 
adequate resources, Italian expansion and an 
Italian place in the sun were regarded as the 
next steps in Italian nationalism. On March 
18, 1934, Mussolini outlined a program of de- 
velopment which would in sixty years make 
Italy the leading nation of the world. 

During the month of September, there were 
rumors of the shipments of arms to Eritrea and 
Somaliland. It was also said that Italy was 
preparing for war in East Africa. On Novem- 
ber 23, 1934, an Anglo-Ethiopian Commission 
surveying the boundary line found itself faced 
by an Italian force of 250 soldiers at Ualual 
which was near the boundary between Italian 
Somaliland and Abyssinia. On December 5, a 
serious skirmish occurred between Italian troops 
and Ethiopian troops near this town. There 
were casualties on both sides. The slain in- 
cluded thirty Italians and one hundred and 
seven Ethiopians. Tanks, machine guns and 
airplanes were being massed in the Italian col- 
onies during this time. Abyssinia has claimed 
that these movements have taken place within 
Abyssinian territory. 

The Abyssinian government sent a_ protest 
message to the League of Nations on Decem- 
ber 12, 1934, and a second protest was sent on 
January 15, 1935. The matter was referred to 
direct negotiations between the two countries 
through diplomatic channels, with the under- 
standing that Abyssinia may bring the dispute 
before the League in May if no settlement has 
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been reached by that time. The Ethiopian pro. 
test to the League of Nations cited Article [I of 
the Covenant of the League, which regarc's the 
disruption of good-will between nations as 4 
concern of the League Council. 

In the meanwhile, Italy has been preparing 
for war. The Italian embassy, however, on 
February 13 denied that there was any basis to 
the report of an extensive mobilization o! sol. 
diers. The admission was made, however, that 
there was being carried out a “precautionary” 
movement of two divisions. 

The Emperor, Haile Selassie, has declined to 
meet the demands of the Italian Government 
and issued a statement on February 23 declar- 
ing that “we are not looking for war, but if 
Italy invades our country, we are willing to die 
to the last man.” An agreement was reached 
on March 5 for the establishment of a neutral 
zone in the Ualual region. The absence of re- 
liable maps and the control of the migrating 
peoples who must use the wells in this area for 
their cattle make the task of peace a most dif- 
ficult one. Italy insists that negotiations shall 
be made directly between the two countries. 
Abyssinia urges that a neutral third party shall 
be included in the negotiations. Direct negotia- 
tions with Italy were declared futile by Abys- 
sinia on March 30, 1935, and a third appeal 
has been made to the League. 

Several questions grow out of these events. 
What is Italy’s purpose? What has Abyssinia 
to gain by these events? What difference does 
all of this make to the modern world? Answers 
to these questions will show the significance of 
these happenings to interested observers. 

It has been frequently asserted that Italy is 
planning a war of conquest. This is in line with 
the Mussolini phrase, “Italy must expand or 
explode.” It is difficult to think of a modem 
nation engaged in such an adventure after the 
lessons of the last war. Those, who oppose this 
view, point to the inadequate resources of Italy 
for a long war in tropical Africa. They also 
call attention to the apathy of the Italian people 
towards the expeditions which are being sent 
to Africa and the reassurances to the Italian 
people that they will not be called upon to 
make great sacrifices for this cause. The neces- 
sity of protecting the Italian frontiers in Europe, 
the threatening rumors of war through the rise 
of a militant Germany and the new alliances 
will prevent the withdrawal of troops from the 
danger spots along the Italian frontiers for a war 
in Africa. This withdrawal will find no hearty 
approval among Italian patriots. The approach 
of the rainy season serves also to retard the 
Italian war plans. 
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It has been suggested that Abyssinia as a 
black kingdom needs to be taught the lesson that 
it should not assert its independence in Africa, 
when there are neighboring lands subordinate 
to the larger nations. It is possible that the West- 
em European nations, who are interested in 
East Africa, have agreed that Italy should teach 
Abyssinia this lesson. The issue would then be 
clearly defined between the dominant white im- 
perialists and the subordinate exploited colored 
peoples in East Africa. The Italian Assistant 
Secretary for the Colonies has been quoted in 
a recent speech as speaking of “the necessity of 
the solidarity of the European Colonial powers 
in maintaining Africa as a national reserve of 
the white race.” 

Abyssinia also offers the opportunity for Mus- 
solini to show the Italian people that fascism 
can not only defend itself but that it can extend 
the influence, the prestige and resources of the 
Italian Empire. These may be secured either by 
a war of conquest or by a manifestation of force 
which borders upon a dress parade. The latter 
may lead to a favorable treaty which does not 
violate the independence and integrity of the 
weaker nation. But at the same time it does make 
possible the peaceful penetration of the country 
for purposes of economic exploitation. War or 
peaceful penetration are both contrary to the 
Italo-Abyssinian Treaty of 1928. Whatever may 
be the objective, if Italy can impress Abyssinia 
that it is the stronger nation, whether by war 
or the peaceful manifestation of force, its pur- 
pose may be achieved. 

What has Abyssinia to gain by these events? 
Abyssinia, as an absolute monarchy endeavoring 
to exist in the modern world, has still a semi- 
feudal economic and social system. Can Ethiopia 
throw off the shackles of the Middle Ages and 
construct a modern state? The masses of the 
people are exploited by the native Abyssinian 
rulers and landlords. The church leaders are 
reactionary and have supported the ruling classes 
in maintaining their control. The Emperor has 
attempted to make reforms in the manner of 
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the benevolent kings of eighteenth century Eu- 
rope. The subordinate governors and tribal lead- 
ers who acknowledge his suzerainty have to be 
led also to realize the values of these reforms 
before they can be effective. War has been 
known to have been the occasion for the rise of 
several states to higher standards. Japan, with 
the same feudal condition as Abyssinia, after 
several foreign aggressions which shook its me- 
dieval complacency, was able to create a modern 
state. Abyssinia may need external aid of some 
kind in order that it may free itself of its medie- 
valism, and these incidents may furnish the 
opportunity. 

What do these events mean to the modern 
world? We are again watching the modern 
spectacle of a familiar historical incident. We 
are discovering that with all of our boasted and 
acclaimed machinery for peace, we are helpless 
to interfere when a large nation wants to play 
the bully or even to go to war. Perhaps incidents 
of this type may serve to show the opponents 
of the League of Nations that it is a useless in- 
strument for peace. The League seems impotent 
when faced with this situation as well as the 
situations which arise between the larger nations 
themselves. The League failed to stop Japanese 
aggression in Manchuria. However, at least, an 
effort was made in this instance. In the Italo- 
Abyssinian crisis, Abyssinia seems to be appeal- 
ing in vain for its day in court, in spite of the 
fact that both nations are members of the 
League. The future American attitude towards 
the League of Nations and its program of peace 
in Europe may be affected by the League’s fail- 
ure to consider seriously this war of a stronger 
power upon a weaker one. Africa’s last black 
empire faces a white Imperialist nation bent 
either upon the direct occupation of its lands 
by armed forces or the more indirect exploita- 
tion of its resources by its militarily protected 
economic interests. The attainment of either of 
these objectives will have its deleterious effects 
both upon the world’s peace program as well 
as the progress of the world’s race relations. 


FORTY ACRES AND A MULE 
(Continued from Page 141) 

different types of production, the standard of 
living which “forty acres and a mule” promised 
is hardly a boon in our present world. The 
mechanization of agriculture and our increasing 
industrialization make the “subsistence home- 
stead” of today, in our current version of the 
old cry of the Freedmen, a thing not so simple 
of application as it sounds. If America had 


listened without laughter to the voice of Thad- 
deus Stevens and its ex-slaves seventy years ago, 
neither the Commonwealth College in Arkansas, 
nor Senator Huey Long, nor Senator William 
Bankhead, would find a basis for their present 
difficulties. At the present time it is almost too 
late for “forty acres and a mule” : Senator Bank- 
head has caught up too late with the “ignorant 
illusions” of the Alabama Negroes who proposed 
his present program before he was born. 
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7 history of the struggles and accomplish- 

ments of the Negro press gives evidence of 
the possibilities of black America, and just what 
this group can do if united in a common cause. 
The press is the Negro’s most effective power 
in influencing and arousing the masses of this 
minority group, and in many cases has been 
used to win important vic- 
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A Negro Youth Looks at His Press 


By Samuet W. ALLEN 


May, 1935 


eye of the public by its pure sensationalism 
Articles are continually appearing in our rag 
papers, mercilessly slandering our anding 
leaders, shamelessly delving into their privat 
lives, and exposing intimate, personal affairs » 
the ridiculing stare of the public. Then, tw 
various institutions, organizations, and _ enter. 

prises are forced to combat 


tories in the black man’s 
ceaseless struggle for equal- 
ity. It is continuing in this 
fight and is to be commended 
therefore. There is still much 
room for improvement, and 
many faults and evils to be 
eradicated, however, if this 
organ is to reach its fullest 
possibilities of service. Fore- 
most among these needs for 
reform, and that which I 
shall briefly discuss, is the 


This essay was awarded 
the March monthly award 
for the best comment by a 
college student on a cur- 
rent article in “Opportun- 
ity.” Mr. Allen is a fresh- 
man at Fisk University. 

—The Editor. 


not only the prejudice } 
which they are already han 
dicapped, but also the up. 
called-for attacks of a preda 
cious press, alert for any sen. 
sationalism which will cate 
the public eye. 

Naturally, such slander. 
ous attacks have a most dis 
couraging and demoralizing 
effect upon those involved, 
and greatly impede the Ne. 
gro in his efforts toward pro- 


necessity for the eradication 
of the deplorable prevalence of sensational scan- 
dal in the Negro press today. 

The pioneer organs in the field of Negro jour- 
nalism were founded primarily as agents of pro- 
test in the fight for the black man’s liberation 
from slavery, and therefore chiefly contained 
material specifically concerning this particular 
question. The founders of these papers were, in 
the majority, wholeheartedly given to the cause 
of the uplift of their people, and their prime 
consideration was accordingly not a financial one. 
With the coming of the modern highly com- 
mercialized industrial order, however, in which 
the dollar is omnipotent, there consequently 
developed a change in the prime interests of 
those engaged in the journalistic field. Their 
concern in their paper was not so much with 
the material printed as with the circulation 
number, not so much with the journal’s influ- 
ence for good or bad as with the annual re- 
ceipts. 

Thus, in this change to a mercenary outlook, 
there has been, accordingly, an influx of an al- 
together unnecessary amount of slanderous 
and defamatory material, intended to catch the 


gress and advancement. Scan- 
dal breeds suspicion. Distrust is instilled in the 
minds of the Negro masses. They assail their 


leaders, desert their organizations, deny suppor F 


to their race enterprises, and worst of all, grow 
contemptuous of their own race. 

It is not meant by what has been said that 
evils should be concealed, that crime should be 
allowed to flourish untouched, that vice should 
remain unexposed by the press; but, when a 
publication makes itself an agent, constantly, on 
the least provocation, inciting the race, through 
scandal and calumny, against its leaders and 
institutions, such a publication has outlived it 
usefulness and, indeed, becomes a menace and 
an impediment in the path of the black man‘ 
progress. 

This criticism is not ventured without the 
realization that there are a number of race 
papers practically free from this evil of mali- 
cious slander; but this acknowledgment does 
by no means mitigate the indictment agains 
that greater number of Negro journals that are 
guilty of this unscrupulousness in gaining in- 
dividual notoriety to the detriment and hind- 
rance of the race. 
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Lincoln University, 
Jefferson City, Missouri. 
The Editor, 
Opportunity Magazine, 
1133 Broadway, 
New York City, New York. 


Dear Sir: 

Carl Van Vechten “betrayed Harlem” in his Nigger 
Heaven; Marc Connelly “mocked the Negro’s religion” 
in The Green Pastures; and now Fannie Hurst has 
torn the bandanna from mammy’s head and has “ex- 
changed it for the white chef's cap,” thus portraying 
Negro women as cooks and placing them in the kitchen. 
It does not matter what happens in that kitchen; it is 
still a kitchen and al Negroes should immediately pro- 
test to the N.A.A.C.P. Send a wire to Walter White or 
to your Congressman at once! That is of much more 


importance than Scottsboro! 


Nigger Heaven was roundly scored by the Negro 
press and pulpit, by many who did not bother to read 
beyond the title, and by many of the self-styled “New 
Negroes” who flattered themselves into imagining that 
the characters depicted in some way represented them. 

Before the hue and cry had been quelled, one book 
after another, not by Van Vechtens but by Negro 
authors, appeared and all of them but cheap replicas of 
the very excellent story by Van Vechten. Placed by the 
side of some of these, Nigger Heaven was as mild and 
as harmless as Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm. 

Five years ago Marc Connelly’s The Green Pastures 
burst upon the American scene and, I am happy to say, 
survived the savage attacks of the Negro guardians of 
Parnassus. 


I am grateful to Mr. Connelly for what his play did 
for Richard B. Harrison. I am grateful to Mr. Connelly 
for his contribution to the American Theatre. I am 
graieful for other things, but these are enough to men- 
tion at this time. 


Now enter Miss Hurst with Imitation of Life. I go 
to the theatre for entertainment. With the many poor 
films being produced, I consider myself fortunate if I 
occasionally find this entertainment. This I found in 
Imitation of Life; I did not look for hidden mean- 
ings, for subtle propaganda. If Delilah wanted to give 
up her own 'ife for that of Miss Bea; if Peola wanted to 
be white, this was the tragedy of their lives. 

The statement that these characters are not typical is 
absurd. If one such individual can be found, then the 
artist has the right to portray such a type. If these 
characters are “stereotypes,” I think we can scarcely be 
just and blame Miss Hurst for them. If the theme of 


Correspondence 


Negroes who wish to pass for white is so disgusting to 
Mr. Brown, I would suggest that he read Flight by 
Walter White, Passing by Nel'a Larsen, and any of 
the novels of Jessie Fauset. Each of these Negro authors 
should know the Negro better than Fannie Hurst. If the 
“tragic mulatto” is “likewise a fixture,” I ask Mr. Brown, 
who is responsible ? 

Mr. Brown says, “that I cannot imagine what in the 
world I have to be grateful for to Miss Hurst.” Fannie 
Hurst has for a number of years encouraged and aided 
the young Negro artist; she has helped some of them 
rea'ize life-long ambitions. I am grateful to Miss Hurst 
for this, but that is no reason why Mr. Brown should 
be. 

I have seen Imitation of Life and I have read 
Southern Road by Sterling Brown. After a_ short 
session with the Negro roustabouts and prostitutes found 
on that “Southern Road,” I must say that I prefer the 
company of Peola and Delilah with all their human fail- 
ings, Delilah’s “white chef’s cap” thrown in; and if the 
denizens of that “Southern Road” are “typical,” then I 
prefer to be “misrepresented” by Fannie Hurst in her 
Imitation of Life. 

A second reading fails to reveal to me any of the 
“social values” to be found in “Maumee Ruth,” “Rumin- 
ations of Luke Johnson,” or “The Tin Roof Blues.” 


Sincerely Yours, 
THOMAS FORTUNE FLETCHER 


P.S.: Mr. Brown’s sub-title for his review of Imita- 
tion of Life, “Once a Pancake” has suggested a sub- 
title for his Southern Road. That suggestion is “Once 
a Roustabout.” 


Editor “Opportunity,” 
1133 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 


Dear Sir:- 

Mr. Fletcher misses the points raised in my review and 
letter so adequately that I think a reply in the columns 
of Opportunity is hardly necessary. For instance, to over- 
throw my statement that a stereotype exists in litera- 
ture, Mr. Fletcher adds examples. It is no shock for 
me to hear that Mr. Fletcher does not care for Southern 
Road; I should be shocked to learn that he did; for 
readers of Mr. Fletcher’s type there will always be 
Imitations of Life; let him rest easy, entertained, and 
grateful. 

I remain, Mr. Editor, 

Still a roustabout, 
STERLING A. BROWN 
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To the Editor of “Opportunity” : 


The exchange of letters between Miss Fannie Hurst 
and Mr. Sterling A. Brown in your April issue also left 
me wondering “what in the world Mr. Brown had to 
be grateful for to Universal Pictures or to Miss Hurst. 
“I confess also to a certain awe before the mental pro- 
cesses of any white American who takes time out to com- 
plain seriously that any Negro is “ungrateful.” Mr. 
Brown might, of course, be grateful to Universal Pic- 
tures and Miss Hurst for not having perpetrated a 
second “Birth of a Nation,” but to want to be grateful 
to somebody or something as badly as all that is hardly 
a sign of critical health. If Negro critics have come to 
view certain white writers rather as Greeks bearing 
gifts and to insist on looking gift-horses in the mouth 
it seems to me an excellent thing for American letters. 

I imagine that this critical attitude does not keep 
Negroes from recognizing their friends or even the well- 
meant, if blundering attempts at friendliness of such 
writers as Miss Hurst. But to hail such attempts as 
works of art or important would not be, Miss Hurst 
to the contrary notwithstanding, either “grateful or 
intelligent.” It seems elementary, moreover, that an 
author interpreting a racial group from the outside has 
no claim on the gratitude of that group. The most he 
may hope for is recognition for such integrity of pur- 
pose and skill in executing it as he may actually possess 
and he should not be too much pained or surprised 
if racial sensitiveness sometimes causes even this to be 
withheld. 

Looking over the literary scene I find appallingly few 
white writers who deserve even this recognition. How 
many white writers have actually added anything to our 
knowledge of Negro life? How many have written fresh- 
ly and sincerely of Negro life and character without 
falling back on racial myth-making, stereotypes and 
condescension? Joel Chandler Harris with “Uncle 
Remus” did spread a certain knowledge of Negro fables 
and folk-lore. In these books the little boy from the 
big-house learned the lore of the cabin. Today, Harris’s 
literary descendants too frequently reverse the picture. 
From the Julia Peterkins and Richard Colemans the 
little boy from the cabin learns the racial myths of the 
big house, especially the myths of white superiority 
but they are not presented honestly as myths, but as 
eternal verities. Du Bose Heyward in Porgy in the 
form in which it first appeared, seems to me to have 
made a real contribution and Stribling in Birthright 
an honest though unsuccessful attempt at one. Ridgely 
Torrence and Eugene O’Neil made important contribu- 
tions in the theatre, in the years just preceding the 
“Negro Renaissance” and these have been continued 
but only incidentally in the propaganda plays of later 
radical playwrights, notably in Stevedore and They 
Shall Not Die. Mary White Ovington wrote a sound 
boarding house story for Negro adolescents—and others 
—in Zeke. She also wrote the memorab'e short story 
“The White Brute,” which has at the moment, like her 
“Mary Fagan Speaks,” a tragic topical interest when 
filibusterers threaten the Federal anti-lynching bill “to 
protect Southern womanhood.” Franz Boas, Melville 
Herskovits, Elsie Clews Parsons, Nathalie Curtis Burlin 
and Otto Klineberg have brought scientific imagination 
and special knowledge to the evaluation of Negro in- 
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telligence and culture. Dorothy Canfield has gone oy 
of her way to bring into her novels her sensc of th 
injustice done to Negroes in American life, whi — lynch. 
ings and race riots have inspired other occasio al pro, 
tests. There are undoubtedly other names and achieve. 
ments that have escaped my notice or my memory, byt 
if all these omissions were made good, the lis: woul 
still be, I believe, pitifully brief. If Negro critics do y 
the justice of listing them on the credit side of oy 
ledger over against the enormous debit of cheap, falg 
and vicious writing, it is rather we who should bk 


“grateful.” 


Sincerely yours, 
MARTHA GRUENING 


Editor “Opportunity,” 
1133 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 

The picture Imitation of Life at first seemed to be 
just another presentation of the American Negro stereo 
types dressed up a litt!e. Its most significant innova- 
tion is that the clowning of the colored actors is the 
theme instead of a divertissement. The Peola character 
is as much a caricature as is Delilah. The fair one is as 
stripped of dignity and character as is her ebony mother 
She is portrayed as ridden by the burning desire (in- 
evitable in biologically but not sociologically white peo- 
ple) to be completely Caucasian. Peola is torn between 
love and shame for her black mother. The picture 
bludgeons into one’s mind two false and devastating 
opinions about the Negro. If one is perceptibly Negroid 
then one can only express oneself by partaking of, 
through humble, menial and very personal service, the 
larger and richer personality and expression of some 
white person. If one is very fair then the whole world 
may be given him but he will still be unhappy. The 
greatest possession of all is withheld: whiteness. 

Of course this is no new theme. It has been used 
hundreds of times. It is what one would expect from 
Hollywood and from the pen of a novelist whose books 
are serialized in the most popular of the monthly maga- 
zines. Then why be pertrubed? My perturbation arises 
from the fact that this picture with its great success rea- 
ffirms the rationalization of racial prejudice at a time 
when it is so very necessary to effect a much closer rap- 
port between the races. In the southern white theatres 
this picture is one of the biggest hits of the season. 

Negroes acclaim and applaud this picture. It is shown 
to packed houses and is held over. Negroes are happy 
and grateful for the American audience that will pay 
colored actors we'l for clowning, fawning and present- 
ing themselves as fundamentally inferior and acutely 
conscious of it. The actresses in this picture are made 
racial heroes by the Negro press. They are entertained 
by Negro college dramatic groups. Co'ored “critics” are 
jubilant. Negroes have at last been given a dignified 
role. Thus the attitude of much of the Negro community 
toward this modern and more subtle endorsement of 
white superiority illustrates the deplorable degree to 
which the Negro has surrendered his human dignity, 
character and manliness. These are the “important social 
values of this picture.” 

Very truly yours, 
EMMETT E. DORSEY 
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WAGES AND THE WORKER. By Lois Mac Donald. 
UNEMPLOYMENT AND ITS PROBLEMS. By John 
C. Kennedy. Affiliated Schools for Workers. 10c. 
JORKERS’ education under F.E.R.A., unions and 
independent community groups is spreading at a 
rapid pace all over the country. To meet the needs of 
such schools and classes a new type of literature is re- 
quired both for teachers and students. 

The Affiliated Schools, parent organization of the Bryn 
Mawr, Wisconsin, New York and Southern Summer 
Schools for Workers, and the Vineyard Shore Winter 
School, is attempting to bui'd a library of pamphlets 
which can be used in this workers’ education movement, 
both on the field and in the school. Up to date a con- 
siderable variety of such pamphlets ranging in subject 
matter from the technique of teaching workers and 
themes of general labor interest to the very specific his- 
tories and problems of special industries have been pub- 
lished. Two of the latest publications are Wages and 
the Worker, by Lois MacDonald, and Unemployment 
and Its Problems, by John C. Kennedy. Both these 
authors have a good background of teaching workers’ 
classes, Miss MacDonald at various Summer Schools 
and Mr. Kennedy at Brookwood Labor College. They 
are, therefore, in a position to gather suitable subject 
matter and to put it together in such a way that should 
prove most useful to the less experienced teacher. The 
pamphlets are in question form. In simple language 
practically all the comp'exities of modern economic so- 
ciety are handled. 

Miss MacDonald introduces her questions with a de- 
scription, in outline form, of the status of the American 
worker in the depression period and of the causes of 
that status. This she follows with an equally brief story 
of what the N.R.A. has done to workers’ wages. The 
section devoted to questions, if skilfully used by the 
teacher in workers’ classes, should stimulate discussion 
on practicaliy every topic that today interests the worker 
—reduction of hours, increase in wages, legislation, or- 
ganization, standard of living, minimum and differential 
wages in N.I.R.A. codes. Some ways out of the present 
situation are also suggested by the author. 

Mr. Kennedy in a graphic way begins his outline with 
a picture of the unemployed extending in a line over 
the whole continent and substantiates this picture with 
some figures. Then he analyzes who the unemployed are 
and the causes of their unemployment, showing among 
other group peculiarities that a larger percentage of 
Negro workers have lost jobs in most industries than 
white workers. In the last section of his pamphlet Mr. 
Kennedy raises the question of what is to be done. He 
exp'ains the present emergency measures of the United 
States Government and at least suggests the next steps. 

Both pamphlets list references for more detailed study 
and certainly seem well adapted to discovering the needs 
of all workers’ groups and to helping teachers meet such 


needs. LUCILE KOHN 
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LIFE ON THE NEGRO FRONTIER. By George 
Arthur. Association Press. $2.00. 
IFE on the Negro Frontier is an _ informative 
and interesting volume on several counts. — First, 
to one interested in the work of social agencies and social 
movements as such serving current Negro life and sec- 
ondly to those interested in the services and contribution 
of the Y.M.C.A. to this life. The arrangement of the 
material lends itself to the satisfaction of these interests 
individually or collectively by having them presented 
separately in the two parts into which the book is divided. 

The opening chapter of the first section of the book 
sets forth the interesting thesis that the Negro in America 
lives on a continuous frontier and that there is inherent 
in his life much of the social conflict to be found in 
frontier life. This thesis is well presented. In this sec- 
tion is presented also a succinct history of the evolution 
of the Y.M.C.A. service in response to these frontier ex- 
periences, followed by an analysis of its approach to the 
“Service of the great society.”” The author’s analysis of 
the program developed and promoted in rendering this 
service is a forthright statement, uncolored by sentiment 
and carefully prepared both as to the facts and theory. 

In the latter chapters of this section of the book the 
author becomes more definitely and specifically concerned 
with an analysis of the Y.M.C.A. as such, yet the presen- 
tation contains much discussion of policy and procedure 
that should be of interest to many of the social agencies 
and institutions. 

Part two presents in considerable detail many of the 
administrative problems faced by local Associations and 
should be of great interest and value to Boards and 
Secretaries charged with these responsibilities. Under the 
caption “Institutional Case Study” one could wish for a 
more exhaustive presentation of the studies made in the 
various local fields. Perhaps limits of time or space or 
both are responsible for these rather sketchy presenta 
tions. 

The author's effort under “The Public Speaks” has 
brought together much i'luminating and suggestive opin- 
ion which should have careful and reflective reading by 
those to whom this section of the book is primarily ad- 
dressed. The procedure of going to the public is to be 
highly commended. 

The book ends with a valuable appendix in which is 
presented a list of data covering a wide field of in- 
quiry and which is assembled so as to make available 
valuable tables for comparative study and for locating 
resultful effort. 

To the secretariat of the Y.M.C.A. it will prove to be 
of great inspirational and practical value. 

Mr. George Arthur, the author “brings to bear upon 
his theme a ripe scholarship, a dispassionate attitude and 
a balanced judgment which makes his work reliable and 
constructive. No person interested in the problems of 
adjustment of disadvantaged groups can afford to miss 
this very helpful statement.” HENRY K. CRAFT 
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JUAN GUALBERTO GOMEZ. By Lino D'Ou Y 
Ayllon; Ramon M. Valdez Herrera. Club Atenas, 
Habana, Cuba. 


HE Atenas Club of Habana, Cuba, is the foremost 

literary and social institution of people of African 
descent in the Americas. Housed in a very subtsantial 
building, with a beautiful regal ball-room, athletic courts 
and a ducal mahogany dining-room for members and 
guests ; unique and unsurpassed by its attainments in the 
annals of similar institutions, members are proud to show 
a gallery of oil paintings with portraits of the leading 
defenders of the Negro race from all parts of the world. 
The work of their great painters and sculptors such 
as Argudin, Eloy, Merlin, Ramos Blanco adorn its walls 
and grace its beautiful halls. We are reminded of the 
Club Athens, by the publication of an outstanding bio- 
graphical work, that bears its imprint, the first volume 
on the life of Juan Gualberto Gomez, his patriotic and 
sociological labors in the cause of his people and country. 
The literary committee of the Club Athens have cheer- 
fully undertaken to print in six volumes with illustra- 
tions, the life of this distinguished patriot. The fore- 
word is from the pen of Miguel Angel Carbonell, one of 
the stars in the Cuban firmament of letters, who traces 
the life of his fellow countryman, step by step from 
birth through the obstacles and difficu'ties of life, ever 
battling for the rights of his fellow man to its end. 

Juan Gualberto Gomez was born on July 12, 1854, 
near Habana. At twelve years of age, he was a student 
in the school under an able colored teacher, Antonio 
Medina, the poet and dramatist. There he studied every- 
thing that a Negro was permitted to know. During 1869 
his father sent him to Paris, France, to learn the car- 
riage making trade under the distinguished coach maker 
Binder. His next step was to enter the famous engi- 
neering college of Mungo, where he was during the in- 
vasion by the Germans of Paris in 1870. In Madrid, 
Spain, we find our Gomez editing the Abolicionista, La 
Tribuna, El Progreso, and writing as correspondent for 
his home papers. Among his friends were such eminent 
men as the historian and writer Emilio Castelar, the 
prime ministers and statesmen, Pi y Margal', Moret, 
Maura and the great doctor Cajal and a host of others. 

In Habana he was the founder and editor of La 
Fraternidad. For publishing an article in his own news- 
paper on “Why we profess being a separatist entity” the 
governor had him jailed for subversive propaganda. 
The Supreme Court at Madrid, reversed the judgment 
of the Cuban court. Eight months in jail was the pen- 
alty for having the courage to question the validity of 
his personal conviction. Those eight months in jail had 
an awful repercussion in the mind of his followers, who 
nursed secretly the cause of liberty. From the day 
of his incarceration Gomez became wholeheartedly com- 
mitted to the Cuban Revolution and the necessary abo'i- 
tion of slavery. 

Gomez relates with dramatic feeling the morning 
breakfast when Jose Marti was secretly arrested. Never 
again was he to see his friend the Liberator and Martyr 
of Cuba. His mysterious black hand-bag left at Viondi 
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with the revolutionary plans was a source of dang-r, for 
every person who handled it seemed to face the firing 
squad. Jose Marti, Antonio Aguilera and Juan Gu ilberto 
Gomez who touched it were sent to Spain and subs. 
quently to the penal colony of Ceuta in North \frica, 
The three arch-links in the great conspiracy. Jose Marti 
got away and came to New York where we find him 
teaching Spanish in the Central Evening High School, 
Aguilera’s steps are lost, but Gomez was released by th 
Queen Maria Christina at the urgent solicitation of his 
eminent friends. 

He was esteemed and admired by Governors Magoon, 
General Crowther, General Leonard Wood for his stand 
on the Platt Amendment, and he was the recipient of the 
constant solicitude of President Taft. The highest honor 
the republic could confer on any citizen was pinned on 
his breast by the president of the Cuban Republic. He 
served in the Constitutional Convention and was desig. 
nated to answer the allocution of General Leonard Wood, 
then governor of Cuba. In the Senate the sound of his 
pleasant voice was heard with attention and applauded 
He was not happy in the ulterior motives of the North- 
ern Colossus in strangling weaker small nations. His pen 
was dipped in the sweet scented perfume of his coun- 
try’s flowers. It only became saturated with vitriol 
against the brutality and injustice of oppressors. As 
president of the colored societies of Cuba, he presented 
to the great Spanish senator Rafael Maria de Labra, a 
token of the colored people's gratitude for his defense 
of their cause. 

We find a most commendable example of service ir 
the Cuban gentlemen of the Club Athens who have vol- 
unteered their meritorious services to this loving task, 
editing the papers of Juan Gualberto Gomez for pos- 
terity and for the young generation to learn and love 
the spirit of abnegation and sacrifice that Gomez gave 
without reward for his beloved Cuba. 

As we turn page after page we find he was highly 
respected, nobly admired and loved by all the people, 
whites and blacks, without regard to social standing or 
color proscription. The work as now being unfolded 
by personal friends and members—Lino D’ou y Ayllon 
and Ramon Maria Valdez Herrera and Doctor Juan 
Jerez Villarrea'—of the Club Atenas, is a very signifi- 
cant and praiseworthy undertaking. 

Gomez closed his eyes in peaceful slumber the fifth of 
March 1933, the anniversary of the Boston Massacre, 
when Crispus Attucks fell riddled with bullets on the 
glorious beginning of the American Revolution. 

He had always refused worldly honors but the Cuban 
nation mindful of his great services silently mourned its 
great loss. Over his grave flowers from all sections of 
the country were kindly laid by the masses of the people 

Tomorrow when the afterglow of the last revolutionary 
conflict shall have cooled and the ashes shall have been 
blown over the surface of the sea; with the coming 
dawn reason again enthroned in the minds of hi 
people, we will see rise in one of her lovely greenswa'ds, 
a monument to the memory of Don Juan the beloved, 
the cherished patriot. 


ARTURO A. SCHOMBURG. 
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he Dr. Abram L. Harris, associate professor of economics, 
is Howard University ; Langston Hughes, poet and novel- 
ist, and William Grant Still, composer, were recipients 
: of Guggenheim Fellowships for the year 1935. 
Dr. Harris is a graduate of Virginia Union University. 
the He received his A.M. at the University of Pittsburgh 
es and his Ph.D. at Columbia University. He was form- 
oa erly an Urban League Fellow and executive secretary 
ra of the Minneapolis Urban League. Professor Harris is 
rd co-author with Sterling Spero of The Black Worker and 
a, the author of numerous articles on economic and social 
his theory. He has just completed Black Capitalism, a 
led Study of Negro Financial Institutions, which will be 
rth. published shortly. As a Guggenheim Fel ow Dr. Harris 
ih plans to make “a study of certain aspects of the eco- 
- nomic system of Karl Marx and Thorstein Veblen abroad 
- and in the United States. 
- Langston Hughes, an Opportunity prize winner in 
- poetry, is the author of The Weary Blues, Fine Clothes 
we to the Jew, and many poems, some of which have ap- 
- peared in Opportunity. He is also the author of Not 
: Without Laughter, a novel. 
” William Grant Still receives a renewal of his fel- 
ol lowship originally granted last year. His work in musi- 
sk. cal composition has received high praise from competi- 
all tors, and his Land of Superstition from An African 
- Symphony has been played by Paul Whiteman. 
ve 
aly 
le, 
or Frederick Douglas Patterson 
ed 
on Miss Frances Edwards, University of Kansas senior, 
an was elected to Phi Beta Kappa recently. Miss Edwrads 
fi- was born in Pittsburgh. She majored in French. Two 
other Negro students at the same institution, Edward 
of Williams of Ellsworth, Kansas, and Mrs. Wanda Piper 


Owens of Sa'ina, Kansas, also were elected. 
* * 


* 


Dr. Frederick Douglas Patterson is the newly elected 
president of Tuskegee Institute, Alabama, to succeed 
Dr. Robert R. Moton who has resigned. 


* 


G. James Fleming, who resides in New York City, 
has been elected to the national honorary forensic so- 
ciety Delta Sigma Rho. This honor was accorded after 
the University of Wisconsin won .a 4-year old battle to 
change the 25-year old stipulation of the constitution 
which said that regardless of his other achievements, 
no Negro could belong. 

Mr. Fleming is a graduate of the University of Wis- 
consin with a bachelor’s degree in journa'ism. He was 
previously elected to Sigma Delta Chi, national pro- 
fessional journalistic fraternity; Phi Kappa Phi and 
Frances Edwards to Phi Beta Kappa. 
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OPPORTUNITY 


The Urban League in Action 


TO EXPLAIN OURSELVES 


Few occupations are quite so exciting as that of the 
building wrecker. To tear a building down—to see its 
walls collapse—to hear the thundering tumult of falling 
masonry gives a thrill of accomplishment and draws a 
public attention which is seldom awarded the quiet build- 
er who works nearby. Constructive building is performed 
stone by stone, deftly laid into place and sealed with 
mortar. No one brick seems important and only when 
the completed edifice is revealed does the public’s ap- 
preciation awaken. . . . So with effort in the field of 
social problems. Clamorous protest may be spectacular 
—constructive action is quieter, more painstaking, often 
unnoticed. 


Forty-four organizations affiliated with the National 
Urban League are performing a constructive work in 
helping to make more secure the economic and socia! 
position of the Negro in America. On this page from 
time to time note will be made of items in that work 
indicating the importance of the Urban League in 
national efforts toward a sounder social order. 


Lester B. Grancer. 


* * * 


Asbury Park Joins Up 


HE forty-fourth branch of the National Urban League 
was formed in Asbury Park, N. J., last Feburary 
when Paul G. Prayer, newly appointed executive, opened 
offices of the Urban League of Asbury Park at 105 
Sylvan Avenue. The city is one of the important sea- 
shore resorts of the East and over 13,000 Negroes re- 
side within or close to its limits. Hotel and domestic 
work furnish the main occupation, indication at once 
of this population’s desperate need during a time when 
many hotels run at a loss, even in the summer season. 
The new League has as chairman of its executive board 
Peter Cooper, and Hyland A. Moore, as secretary. The 
first $1500 of its budget was appropriated by the City 
Council out of funds collected from visitors to the 
Morro Castle wreck. 


Personnel 


The recent appointment of Thomas A. Webster as 
executive secretary of the Urban Legaue of Kansas 
City left vacant the post of industrial secretary. To 
this vacancy has been appointed H. T. Kealing. 

* * 


Miss Emma K. Gilbert of the New York Urban 
League has followed the example of her predecessor, 
Samuel Allen, by leaving the League’s industrial depart- 
ment to accept a position with the State. She is now 
Girls’ Counsellor in the Junior Placement Service of the 
New York State Emp'oyment Service. 


New York City 


It would be a mistake to feel that Harlem has gat 
still in hopeless misery during the depression years, 
Valiant efforts have been made by private agencies to 
avert just such a crisis as the recent Harlem riots. James 
H. Hubert, local Urban League director, states that 
as far back as June the social workers of that section 
presented to the City Administration a statement which 
indicted existing conditions and proposed a program 
of housing, re-employment, recreation and education 
which would have prevented the need for such an out 
burst as continued neglect finally provoked. In coopera 
tion with other private agencies the New York Urban 
League has sponsored adult education classes during 
1934 enro ling 4650 pupils with twenty paid instructors 
and including a range of subjects from Auto Mechanics 
and Bookkeeping to Retail Salesmanship and Superin- 
tendence of Buildings. 


* * * 


Negro Workers’ Councils 


Forty-two Negro Workers’ Councils have been formed 
in seventeen states, reaching a total of more than 30,000 
workers, according to latest reports of the National 
Urban League’s Workers’ Bureau. The principal occu- 
pations represented under this partnership are build- 
ing trades, steel mills, tobacco workers, domestic work- 
ers, longshoremen, laundry workers, and lumber mills. 
Railway trainmen, garment workers, and relief investi- 
gators contribute a substantial minority to some of the 
Councils. Charters are now being prepared for groups 
that have qualified, and Councils are attacking the 
problems that are revealed in study of the Wagner 
Connery Labor Disputes Bill, now being considered by 
Congress. 


Emergency Advisory Councils 


The Emergency Advisory Councils for Negroes are 
performing an impressive work, according to reports 
which are coming in to C. C. Spaulding, national chair- 
man. Of the 201 EAC’s that were originally formed, 
many lapsed as was to be expected. As sufficient num 
ber has carried on, however, to prove the tremendous 
need for the program and its value in assuring the 
Negro a share in the New Deal program. In Dallas, 
Texas, for instance, the EAC was taken over by the 
Negro Chamber of Commerce and functioned as a com- 
mittee of that body. It has attacked the problems of 
slum clearance in the colored section, a housing project, 
relief projects for white collar workers, and inclusion 
of Negro workers in the work-relief assignments of the 
city. As a result, “the Dallas County Relief Admini 
tration has seen that Negroes get their pro rata share 
of employment on all projects.” 
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